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"KEEP ‘EM WEARING” 


4 new illustrated school 
project, printed on single 
sheets which fit the regu- 
lation size notebook, es- 
pecially timely when 








g \Jariett 


By Jessie Alice Cline 


The following variety meat recipes have been test- 
ed carefully for use in school lunchrooms and col- 
lege commons. If you are not responsible for the 
school feeding center, please, after using the cou- 
pons in this section, pass on the recipes to someone 
who can use them, 


Brain Oysters 





5 pounds brains Enriched bread crumbs 
5 eggs Parsley, chopped fine 
5 tablespoons milk 6 eggs, hard-cooked 
Salt, Pepper Lard, for deep frying 

Precook brains by simmering in water for 15 minutes, to 
which is added 1 teaspoon salt and 1 tablespoon vinegar for 
each quart of water used. Plunge into cold water. Remove 
membrane and separate into pieces the size of an oyster. Dip 
in slightly beaten egg, to which the milk is added; season with 
salt and pepper. Roll pieces of brains in seasoned crumbs 
then in egg and milk, and again in crumbs. Fry in deep lard 
at 350°F. until golden brown. Serve hot, garnished with slices 


of egg and parsley. 





STUFFED HEART—SPANISH STYLE 


2 beet hearts 4 tablespoons drippings or lard 
Bread stuffing 

Salt and pepper 
Flour 1 pound green peppers, sliced 


2 No. 2 cans tomatoes 


1 pound onions, sliced 


* Wash hearts and remove hard parts. Season. Fill with 
stufing and sew or skewer. Roll in seasoned flour and brown 
in hot drippings or lard. Add tomatoes, onions and green 
Peppers. Season with salt and pepper. Cover and cook slowly 
(simmer) on top of range or in an oven (300°F.) until hearts 
are tender, 3 to 4 hours. Slice and serve some of the sauce 


over each slice. 





BraiseD Pork LitvER WITH VEGETABLES 


5 pounds sliced pork liver 12 medium sized carrots 
¥% cup (or more) flour 25 medium sized potatoes 
4 teaspoons salt 1 pound onions 

Ys teaspoon pepper 5 cups tomato juice 

l cup meat drippings 5 cups boiling water 


Dredge liver with seasoned flour. Brown in hot drippings 
Prepare vegetables and dice them. Remove liver from drip 
pings and add vegetables and brown. Add liver, tomato juice 
and water. Cover and simmer 1%4 hours. Thicken gravy if 


desired 
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sweaters and dresses 
need careful washing. 









“How 








How To SEW 
to Sew RAYON FABRICS 
Rayon 
Fabrics” 
is an espe- 
ciallyvalu- => = 





able book. = == 
let at this 
time, when 
rayon fabrics are a sew- 
ing class favorite. 








The Wardrobe Chart is just one of the 
many educational helps that McCall 
School Service offers you. 








Just fill out the coupon and send it to 
us for our helpful teaching aids. 


You Can Have a Copy of 


“American Living and Its 
Relation to Glass 
Containers” 






for each of your students 
if you use this coupon of 
Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company 













This VITAMIN WHEEL is 
a fascinating device for 
teaching sources of these 


important elements. 









“Growing Up With Milk” 
—the booklet this cou- 
pon will bring you—is 
the delightfully illustrat- 
ed 48-page story of Ir 
radiated Carnation Milk 
and its place in the diet, 
both in drinking and “eating” mor 
milk. It is a valuable classroom aid wit 












a fund of helpful information... men’ 
ideas and 150 choice, milk-rich recipe: 













Ralston- 
Purina offer 
a complete 
new book on 
grain prod- 
ucts with 20 
pages of diet 
uses, recipes, 
and nutrition 
ae = charts. 


Whole 
Grains 


POP PL POLE 






Libby's new booklet for 
“How To 





homemakers 





Plan Nutritious Meals” 


will interest you as well. 





For free copy use coupon 







on other side. 









With Cereals probably unra- 
tioned the booklets offered by 
The Kellogg Company 
will be doubly valuable in 


your classroom work. 





Send this 
coupon for 
new edition 
of ‘The Food 
Dollar’’ 
Shows how 
to balance 
family diet 
with the food 
budget in 
wartime. 


















No. 2 Sec. 2. 





Simplified Nutri- 
tion. 16 page 
booklet explains 
the basic prin 
ciples of nutri- 
tion in simple, 
nontechnical lan- 
guage. Carries 
the seal of ap- 
proval of the 
Council on Foods 
and Nutrition of 
the American 
Medical Aass‘n. 














FOLEY FOOD MILL 


See other side for special price to hor 
economists, and recipe circulars 4) 
classroom use 












Educational Division 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Please send me copies of your 


eaflet “How to Sew Ravon Fabrics 


State 


2/43 P.H.E. 19 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 

Tiome Economics Department 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Please send me material for a fabric 
conservation course, covering scien- 


tific washing procedure for sweaters 
and dresses, as advertised on page 81. 


Name 
Address 


City . State 
2/43 P.H.E. 27 


Liver Loar 


44 pounds pork liver 4g teaspoon pepper 


6 slices bacon square or 1 teaspoon marjoram, if d 
smoked jowl sired 

medium onions 3 cups cracker crumbs 

eggs 4% cups liquid 

tablespoon salt 114 cups catsup 

Simmer liver in water to cover for 5 minutes. Reserve liquid 


Put liver, bacon and onions through food chopper. Add 32 








24 sn 

Cut 
brown 
soning 


noodle 





recipe 
IWENS INOIS GLASS CO McCALL CORP Ki Y . am . . 
M1 LA : IcC ALT . JRPORATION = other ingredients except catsup. Tomato juice, milk, soy Ser 
lome Economics Department 230 Park Ave., New York City bbe : : ; 
Pade: Ohio q stock or liquid in which liver was cooked may be used for th pot p 
ea sik , vn Seger _— me () mgt ‘a moisture. Mix thoroughly. Pour the catsup into a well grease Adjus 
ease send me a copy ol erican Charts. [) One-act Playlet an ash . : : ; . 
iving and Its Relation to Glass Con- son Show. ( ei arahr iChacta-chate: loaf pan. Pack meat mixture over catsup. Bake in a moderay 
. ° | ’ + 
ainers” and state number book size, for students. 1] oven (350°F.) for 1 hour 
opies of the summary folders for Body Measurement Charts for —— 
eaching Consumer Education. See students. See page 80. 
rage 47 
Name Name 
itle 
Address . 5 po 
t Address Toncug in Rep CHERRY SAUCE ie 
” 1 cup 
City State ,) : ie 
bs 2 fresh beef tongues 142 cups brown sugar i aie 
2/43 P.H.E. 17 . 1 
Water 3 cups canned or frozen 
: , ; | teaspoon salt cherries 
ARNATION CO B. E. SHEDD COMPANY Papraceae rape 
Jepartment 708 A Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York ‘2 cup fortified margarine 2 cups liquid in which tongy and t 
filwaukee, Wisconsin or bacon drippings was cooked inch 
4 ; Enclosed is $1.00 for 12 Vitamin pa 
lease send me a copy of “Growing ts Agito : bay leaves 1 lemon, sliced thm ee 
» With Milk a book of milk-rich Wheels. Enclosed is 15¢ for one Vita- ’ : : 
y é : min Wheel. See advertisement in this tablespoons whole cloves Corn starch, if desired smoot! 
ecipes and menus for all ages with eis 
. . OL » » ‘ . . > 
iteresting information about Irradi PI Scrub tongue. Cover with water and simmer until tende thicke 
ted Carnation Milk for classroom N enough to trim the root ends and remove skin. Place in covered to sat 
rojects, as offered on page 78 Name : : ‘ : 
pan and add salt, drippings or margarine, bay leaves, cloves 
Ss ‘ ; : 
ame School sugar, cherries, liquid in which tongue was cooked, and lemo 
ddress Address slices. Simmer, covered, until tender. If desired, thicken liquid 
< . ' using 1 tablespoon of corn starch for each cup of liquid. Serve 
ity tate City State ‘ ; ; . 
, a slices of tongue with the cherry sauce on each slice eeenein 
2/43 P.HLE. 3 2/43 P.H.E. 78 
IBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY BRAND NEW—20-page book on grain 
ome Economics Department products. Lit 
hicago, Illinois Ralston Research Laboratories, ay 
ree colorful new booklet on meal RALSTON PURINA CO. Kimuey Loar ot 


anning Prepared for housewives 
it of interest to Home Economists 
Libby’s new booklet “How To Plan 
ufritious Meals 32 pages, illus 
ited in full color; specific menus, 
offered on page 71 

ame 

ddress 

ity State 


2/43 P.H.E 


OUSEHOLD FINANCE CORP 
ept. PHE-2S 

9 No. Michigan Ave 

| 


hicago, Illinois 


lease send me one free copy of your 
Ww wartime edition of “The Food 
ollar,” as described on page 82 


ame 
ddress 


ty State 


2/43 P.H.E. 9 


ILEY MFG. CO 
2 Second St., N. | 
inneapolis, Minnesota 

Send recipe circulars for 
assrOoOomM usé 
enclose 65C, Foley Food Mill, or 
25c Foley Flour Sifter. (2-cup size) 
enclose 90c both Foley Food Mill 
d Sifter. See page 84 of this issue. 
ame 

tle 

idress 

ty PROOO ss kx weiss 

2/43 P.H.E. 73 


29 


32 Checkerboard Sq., St. Louis, Mo 
Please send new file-size book on grain 
products—including diet uses, recipes, 
complete chart of food nutrients, 
sources, functions, and requirements 
See page 75 

Name 

Address 

City P State ; 
2/43 P.H.E. 16 


KELLOGG COMPANY 
Department PHK-32 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Please send me a copy of Sugar- 
Saving Recipes, including one for 
heart-shaped Strawberry Jam Cake 
for Valentine’s Day parties — made 
with no sugar. See page 79 


Name 
Address 


City ... State 
2/43 P.H.E. 38 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEC. & MFG. 
CO. 
Consumer Education Service 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Please send me a free desk copy of 
“The ABC’s OF EATING FOR 
HEALTH,” your booklet on nutrition 
written for the homemaker. 
See description of this booklet on 
third cover. 
Name 
School 


pounds beet kidney eggs 
3 cups milk green peppers; chopped 
25 slices whole wheat or tablespoons salt 
enriched bread 44 teaspoon pepper 
44 cup drippings or cup grated onion 
fortified margarine 1 teaspoon poultry seasoning 
1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce (if desired) 


Wash kidneys in cold water. Drain well and grind, includ 
ing internal fat. Pour milk over bread and soak. Combint 
all ingredients and mix well. Pack into loaf pan. Bake if 


moderate oven (350°F for about 144 hours 





BREADED SWEETBREADS 


pounds sweetbreads 6 eggs, slightly beaten 
tablespoon salt 1 teaspoon salt 
tablespoons vinegar ; teaspoon pepper 

bay leaf 44 cup drippings or lard 


medium sized onion, sliced Enriched bread crumbs 


Simmer sweetbreads for 15 to 20 minutes in water to covel 
to which salt, vinegar, bay leaf and onion have been added 
Plunge into cold water and remove membrane. Separate int 
pieces of suitable size for serving. Dip into seasoned egg amt 


crumbs. Brown on all sides in hot drippings 





agl 






gouetost 
ps 


2 


ing 
cor 
oth 
the 
Te 
VI’ 
ma 
sity 
dai 


tongue 


tender 
overei 
cloves 
lemot 
liquid 
Serve 


VEAL HEARTS WiTH NOODLES AND ONIONS 


12 veal hearts 144 quarts water or tomato juice 
Flour Salt 
4 cup drippings or lard Pepper 


24 small onions 114 pounds noodles 


Cut hearts in half and wash well. Dredge with flour and 


brown well in drippings or lard. Add onion, water and sea 
sonings. Cover and simmer 2 hours, or until tender Cook 
noodles in boiling, salted water. Drain and season This 
recipe serves 24.) 

Serve heart and onions on noodles with the gravy from the 
pot poured over all. If gravy needs more thickening do s 


Adjust seasoning if needed 





[RIPE A LA CREOLI 


> pounds tripe 1 cup chopped green peppers 
| cup meat drippings |! cup flour 


! cup chopped onion 5 No. 2 cans tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 

Simmer tripe in water for about 2 hours until it is tende 
and the cut surface has a clear, jelly-like consistency; cut int 
2-inch pieces Cook onion and peppers in drippings until 
onion is soft and yellowish in color Add flour, stir unti 
smooth, then add tomatoes and stir constantly until smooth and 


thickened Season to taste with salt and pepper Add tripe 


to sauce and simmer about 10 minutes 








VISUAL 
AID IN 
TEACHING 
NUTRITION 


Shedd Vitamin Wheel 


is a double rotating chart in full color, show- 
ing in graphic form on one side the vitamin 
content, A to K, of commonly used foods, The 
other side shows the food products containing 


these same vitamins. 


Teachers of nutrition have found the SHEDD 
VITAMIN WHEEL very useful. Its graphic 
material helps students grasp the vital neces- 
sity of obtaining optimum nutrition from their 
daily diet, 

$1.00 per Dozen Postpaid 


or Single Copy 15c 


THE B. E. SHEDD CO. 
Room 902, 468 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


a 





‘ 
t 
‘ 
' 
' 


LHE SPOOL COTTON CO NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCII 
Educational Bureau, Dept. C 2-4 Department B 
34 Clark St., Newark, New Jersey 111 North Canal St 


‘hicag ii 
Please send me the following books at Chicago, Illinois 
10c each. Enclosed is —C Make 


and Mend for Victory S-1 
Sew and Save, No. If 


Please send me your attractive, ente 
taining FREE QUIZ BOOK, “Info 

Pisnaadiata kets ee 13 mation Please About Ice Cream 
Ouilts. No. 190. vhich gives the answers on ice crear 
paling Nig. S41] 7 vyonderful food value See advertis 


17 


ent on page 4 
0. See page 


Name 
Address 

Cits State State 

2/43 P.H.I 2/43 P.H.E 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ELANESE CORP. OF AMERIC/ 
54 Beacon ” me Economics Department 

= ne Ma al use l Madison Ave New York, N. Y 

en SrEs = “ Please send me a. This Transf 

Good News To Hosiery Shoppe 

b. Fabrics In War Time. [] ¢c. He 

lo Make Beautiful Clothes. 1 

Care of Rayon Apparel [Je. Care 

Rayon Curtains and Draperies. [J 

Distinctive Qualities of Celanese Ra 

Swatch Booklet Dre 

watch Booklet -Dec 

Chart—Cellulc 

j. Short Cour 


page 67 


State 
nts Taught 


Girls 


»/43 P.H.E 


Ss ( TOHNSON & ‘Bs | I PONT te NEMOURS 
Dept. PH-23 & CO IN 
Racine Wisconsil 

IMPORTANT lhe 


rials have 


Ravon Divisio: 
Empire State Building, New York ¢ 


Educationa id On Rayon 


void duplicati : >a prin Please send me free items checked 
Rayo loday booklet 
ld Know About R 
Wall Char 
on Is Made.” 
booklet 
motion pict 
Informat 
Facts Ab 


of this issue 


send intort 


AMERICAN THREAD CO 

260 West Broadway 

New York, N. Y 

Please send the following Instruct 

Booklets Book 22—Star Book 

Doilies rocheted and Tatted), 
MI per cop) fjook 23—Build Y 
: Own Wardrobe Do It Thus 

Sew 10c per copy Book 2 
Handbook (Cros 
Knit lat 10c per copy 5 F 
Instruction Leaflets with every 


CLASSROOM MATERIAI 
ON MOLASSES 
AMERICAN MOLASSES 
Dept. P.H.I 2-43 

20 W St.. New Y« 


l 
2 
Star evinners 

i > inn 


ks Dought see page RO 


Name 
Address 
Cit State 


?/43 P.H.E 


As You Irot 
Decorating Kits 
PRESS-ON, In 
Dept. PH-1, 16 W 


Please send spec 


containing: 64-page b 
sample swatches of “Pr 


Fabric Decorating & 
Restyling Instruction Ch 


On” Mending Tape 
Please send me ete See page 83 
Print Name 

Institution Address 


City 





A Quiz Book 
is helpful as 
a teaching 
device. Use 
this coupon 


for 





‘Information Please About Ice 
Cream” 





<- (<i 


This is one of MAKE-MEND 


the booklets 





which you 
can order for 
10 cents each 


from 


The Spool Cotton Company 








Celanese Cor- 
om poration of 
| America has 
| | prepared a 
. booklet, “This 
Transtferls 
Good News To 
Hosiery Shop- 
pers’, on the 
revolutionary 
new hosiery of 
Celanese yarn. Copies will be 
sent to you on receipt of this 
soupon. 
‘| 







5000 WES 


e t 
pesiery department 








I 
e 
it 





te 


A 20-page hand 
book in two 
colors. Planned 
especially for 
teachers. It gives 
basic, factual in- 
formation on 
rayon. 

This is just one 
of six free edu- 
cational aids of- 
fered by du Pont 
to help you teach 
* rayon. Use the 
. jupon on the reverse side to order 
_poklets chart or movie information. 


di 


ity 











This colophon appears on the 
fly-leaf of the Home Economics 
Series edited by Mrs. Helen 
Judy Bond. See coupon for 


complete list of these 44- books. 





TEACHER'S HANDBOOK 


28 pages with 
many photographs 
—gives helpful in- 
formation on sub- 
ject ‘Protective 
Housekeeping.” 
Covers floors, fur- 
niture, woodwork, 


TEACHER'S HANDBOOK 


a 


linoleum. Also, 
Household Man. seer ter 
agement Projects. 


ey a 


Free Material also includes wall chart, 
bulletins, student folders. Use coupon. 


Joanne — A Fashion ‘Mannequin — $5.9 


2 














Are You Going To Sew? JOANNE Will Help! 

SEW FOR DEFENSE! Never has it been so important to make your own 
clothes. Millions of American girls) DEFENSE CONSCIOUS, are sewing 
as they have never sewed before Use JOANNE to mode that NEW 
DRESS! 

Features of Joanne 





\ fashion mannequin INCHES HIGH! 

A beautifully designed figure with detachable arn 

Made of NEW IMPROVED MATERIAL—but NO rubbe 
Includes a basic pattern for making FOUR dresses 
Includes a Simplicity Sewing Book of Instructi 





ORDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo.’ 











Book 23—Build 
Your Own 
Wardrobe 
(Do It Thus 
and Sew) 


Clever Tricks 
with Needle 
and Thread 
five wardrobe 
changes for 
that basic suit 

NOs and dress and 
Veeroer Necsus xa . many other ac- 
cessory ideas. 
structions in sequin-sewing, braid. 
nming, quilting. etc. 


STAR BOOK 2) 












)I 





A WEW WAY EVERY DAY if This 24-page 
TO EW/OY, IRON | 

4 _— 
734) Saver Recipe 
eS | Book” is 
mex) doubly im- 
portant un- 
der existing 









nn ed circum - 
“maar stances. Use 
— coupon on 


reverse side for material. 





EASY WAY TO STYLE UP OLD DRESSES! 








64-Page “PRESS-ON” Wonderbook—practically a gift! 
Contains over 100 colorful applique designs, actual size 
for tracing, many in color, and over 35 money-saving 
mending ideas! Is a valuable aid to classroom work. 


Teachers welcome “PRESS-ON” Tape 





Miniature Costume Folios 
60 Plates—$1.50 


100 Beautiful Authentic Historic Costumes 


Instructions for tting making; including shoes, hats, capes 
welts, collars, bags loaks, scarfs, jewels, et 
FIVE FOLIOS—12 plates in each, good size 8™%x Use 
Costume Design, Historic Costume, Plays 
ges, 
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Add These Illustrations To Your Laboratory File 


LASSIC—12 costumes in Greek, Ror Eg nd Byzantine 
style 

ORIENTAI 12 costumes in Arabiar Assyrian, Chinese, Hebrew 
Japanese, Indian, H 

CHIVALRY costumes 13th, 14th and th Centuries. in Ger 
man, English, Frenct 

RENAISSANCE—12 costumes 16th Century, English, } h, Spas 
sk Dutcl Itahiar 

AMERICAN 12 costume 1 Ir ut Colonial Dut Puritar 
Revolutior Civil War 

YRDER FROM 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Kansas City, Mo. 
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NUCOA’S PLACE 
IN NUTRITIONAL 
MEAL PLANNING 


© Calories and Vitamin A are furnished by 
NUCOA to help meet, inexpensively, the fat 
requirement of well-balanced daily nutri- 
tion. NUCOA, made from pure vegetable 
oils churned in fresh pasteurized skim 
milk, is as.rich as butter in food-energy 
(3,300 calories per pound). And NUCOA is 
fortified with a guaranteed amount of 
VITAMIN A—never less than 9,000 U.S.P. 
units in each pound the year round. 


© Appetizing flavor to coax finicky eaters 
to like what’s good for them is added by 
using NUCOA in cooking. Rich, country- 
kitchen tastiness in baked and fried foods 
—without high cost! Delicious seasoning 
for hot vegetables that makes them more 
nutritious too! 


© Budget stretching with economical 
NUCOA helps moderate-income families 
achieve the variety in diet approved by 
the Nutrition Food Rules. Have you tried 
NUCOA recently? Once familiar with deli- 
cious NUCOA, you will have no hesitancy 
in recommending it wherever it can 
further the program for Victory Nutrition. 
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ONE OF AMERICA’S GOOD “PROTECTIVE VITAMIN A” FOODS 
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HE Block Plan, a person-to-per- 

son, face-to-face program of dis- 
cussion and instruction on individual 
participation in civilian war activities, 
Though nationally 
sponsored and promoted by the U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense, it depends 
for its success on the individual block 


is now in action. 


leader who is sometimes a man but 
more often a woman. 

This block leader, who has the re- 
sponsibility of working in his spare 
time with about ten families, may be ap- 
pointed or elected by the families. He 
must be well informed and able to ex- 
plain the vital war programs which 
Government agencies initiate, such as: 
salvage, war savings campaigns, ra- 
tioning, price control and conservation. 

In Syracuse, New York, where the 
block leaders are called “liberty belles,” 
the Block Plan is so well organized 
that virtually every home in the city 
can be called on in a single evening. 

In Bridgeport, Connecticut, a city 
burdened with all the problems of a 
rapidly expanding war production 


center, block leaders have done a su- 


perlative job of informing the com- 
munity accurately on salvage needs, nu- 
trition and rationing. 

The block leader really has a two- 
way job for he can carry back to his 
local defense council and through it to 
the national planning agencies, com- 
ments and suggestions from the home 
front. 


Loan Packet on Nursing 


The latest addition to the current 
listing of 70 different packets available 
for loan from the Information Ex- 
change is XI-G-1, Nursing as a Career 
in War and Peace. Approximately 20 
items have been assembled for the pur- 
pose of aiding teachers and counselors 
in presenting to groups under their 
charge the immediate and imperative 
need for training more nurses. 

To obtain this packet for 2 weeks’ 
loan, write to the Information Ex- 
Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, 
8 Ge 


rower, since 


change, U. S. 


There is no expense to the bor- 
franked labels or en- 
velopes are:furnished for. return of the 
packet without payment of postage. 
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Dividends from a Conference 


A summary of the two-and-a-half- 
year follow-up program of the White 
House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy, sponsored by the National 
Citizens Committee, has been published 
in the Survey M1p-MontHty for 
January. This program was financed 
by short-term grants which ended on 
January 1, 1943. From now on, cor- 
respondence regarding this program 
should be addressed to Miss Emma O. 
Lundberg, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Wash., D. C. 


Another War Nursery 


A free nursery to serve mothers in 
war jobs has been opened at the San 
Bernardino Senior High School (Cali- 
fornia). The project is supervised by 
two former kindergarten teachers, but 
the food is prepared under the direc- 
tion of the high school’s two dietetics 
teachers and child care instructor. 

In addition to caring for children, 
the nursery also serves as a practical 
classroom for girls in high school home 
economics courses. A nominal charge 
is made where children are fed at the 
school, but all other facilities are free. 


Exciting New Movies 


Five new war information films for 
wartime uses in schools, churches, fac- 
tories, clubs and community rallies have 
been released by the Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures of the Office of War In- 
formation. The new films are: 

Campus On The March (19 minutes) 
Wartime activities in American colleges 
and universities. 

Divide and Conquer 
Hard-hitting presentation of Nazi meth- 
cds in spreading hate and fear, distrust 


(14 minutes). 


and confusion. 

Henry Browne, Farmer (11 minutes). 
Simple, down-to-earth story of a Negro 
family in wartime. 

The Price of Victory (13 minutes). 
Vice-president Henry Wallace's stirring 
challenge to the freedcm-oving people of 
the world. 

Out of the Frying Pan Into the Firing 
Line (3 minutes). Disney’s famous char- 
and Minnie—show why 
and how to save fats. 

These 5 pictures and other OWI 
films for nontheatrical use can be ob- 


acters—Pluto 


Dates to Rememter 


February 7 to 14 — Negro History 
Week. 

February 8 to 12 — Southern Region 
Negro Home Economics Conference, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

February 12 — Birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln, sixteenth president of the 
United States. 

February 14 — Saint Valentine’s Day. 

February 15 to 19 — Southern Region 
Home Economics Conference, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

February 22 — Birthday of George 
Washington, first president of the 
United States. 

February 25 to 27 — North Atlantic 
Region Home Economics Conference. 

February 26 to March 2 — St. Louis 
Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

March 15 to 18 — Central Region 
Home Economics Conference, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

April 14 to 17 — American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation meets in Cincinnati. 

June 25 to 29 — National Education 
Association Convention, Indianapolis. 





tained from 175 established 16mm. film 
agencies throughout the country. Write 
the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office 
of War Information, Washington, 
Doc. 

The health film resources of the 
United States have been comprehen- 
sively surveyed, and the results pub- 
lished in a pamphlet entitled Health 
Films. This pamphlet contains a de- 
scriptive list of 219 selected motion pic- 
tures, arranged under 38 subject clas- 
sifications. It is available at 25c a 
copy from American Film Center, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


Additions to ‘“‘Hidden Hunger” 


A reel of straight nutrition material 
filmed in color has been added to the 
movie, ‘Hidden Hunger,” described on 
page 108 of the March, 1942, issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics. This 
film was contributed to the Office of 


(Continued on page 82) 
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How to select 
Spring Rayons 


that suit your plans 
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Now, to conserve materials and save money, it is es- 
pecially important to be sure you choose the right fab- 
ric, before you cut and sew. Obviously the fabric should 
be chosen to suit you well enough so that you may get 
full wear out of it. 

But more important, it should suit the use to which 
it will be put. Many clothes disappointments, much 
wasted material, are due to the employment of a fabric 
that was never intended for the type of garment into 
which it was cut. 

Fabrics intended only for evening wear may fade if 
exposed to outdoor sunlight. Soft dress fabrics have 
lovely drapy qualities for dresses, but for sportswear, 
they might fail to provide the desirable crisp tailored 
look. 

One way to be sure of a correct choice is to depend 
on a really informative label, such as the CRowN* 
Tested Tag. It tells you definitely for what type of wear 
the fabric was approved. It tells you whether the fab- 
ric is washable, hand washable, or dry cleanable, and 
says, “Tests predict this fabric will not change visibly 
in size (2%), color, or texture during a reasonable serv- 
ice life.” 


W eaves for spring and summer 


For the most part, there will be few novelties... and 
weaves will be limited to the well-known staples or 
classics. This is due to the necessity to conserve labor 
and release looms for war production. You will find 
such weaves as these: 
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For sports and street wear 


spun rayon linen-textured weaves 

shantungs 

gabardines, coverts, twills 

broadcloth or pongee-like weaves 

tropical suitings 

sharkskins—a new type with pique-like weave 
spun rayon flannels 

spun rayon tweeds 


For soft dresses 
jerseys—printed and plain 
crepes—sheer, mossy, and 2 ply alpaca types 
lambskin prints 
taffetas 
faille and bengaline 
moires 
linen-textured spun rayons in handkerchief weight 


Colors for spring and summer 


Some bright and intense colors may be seen, especially 
in prints, but in general, the public’s demand for more 
durable colors will result in softer, more neutral, or 
“orayed” tones. Here are some of the colors you will 
find: 
Navy blue (lighter than official navy) 
Black 
Vivid tones... saddle tan, sun tan, bright red, tile red, 
and tile green 
Neutrals... beige and gray 
Medium pastels... light rose, aqua, grayed green, pow- 
der blue, slate blue 


We suggest that you remove this page and use it as an adjunct 
to the leaflet, “How to Sew Rayon Fabrics” which you will 
receive by using the coupon elsewhere in this magazine. 


WHEN YOU BUY YOUR SPRING RAYONS REMEMBER TO TAKE YOUR CHANGE IN WAR STAMPS 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; 


Copr. 1943, American Viscose Corporation 
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Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 
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 N January 18th Food Distribu- 
QO tion Order Number 1, an order 
which affects the nation’s entire baking 
industry, went into effect. This order 
discontinued the consignment selling of 
bread, placed definite restrictions on 
the number of varieties of bread any 
baker may make or sell in a given 
week, stopped the slicing of bread for 
home consumption, made possible other 
economies and provided that all white 
bread must be enriched to approved nu- 
tritive standards. It is designed (1) to 
help prevent a rise in the price of bread 
to consumers, (2) to conserve bread 
supplies and critical materials used by 
bakers, (3) to provide for more eco- 
nomical distribution of bread under 
wartime conditions, (4) to effect mate- 
rial savings in labor and equipment in 
the baking industry, and (5) to safe- 
guard the nutritional value of white 
bread. 

Enriched bread will undoubtedly be- 
come an increasingly important food as 
rationing goes into effect. 


Foods to be Processed 
by Infra-red Rays 
Possibly during 1943, or if not then 
soon after, foods processed by a new 
method will be on the market. These 
foods will be cooked in glass—boiled, 
condensed, evaporated or otherwise 
treated. The heat which processes 
them will come from infra-red rays. 
This method of processing will pro- 


IN THE FOOD FIELD 


By Ivan C. Miller, Food Industries 


duce new types of foods—foods with 
truer color, more natural flavor. Infra- 
red heat waves penetrate the foods, 
distributing temperature uniformly. 
Thus no portion of the food being 
processed will be heated above a fixed 
temperature. This will eliminate local 
overheating and scorching—as may re- 
sult when foods are processed by con- 
tact with metal heated by steam. 


Bulky Vegetables Will Be Scarce 


How much the government will limit 
the planting of bulky vegetables such 
as melons, eggplant, celery, lettuce, etc. 
is still a matter for speculation. Farm- 
ers may be able to supply local small 


town markets without any hindrance. . 


Soon, however, the movement of bulky 
vegetables by rail, water or long dis- 
tance trucking will be considerably 
limited if not halted altogether. This 
is most certain for those fresh foods 
requiring refrigeration in transit. The 
supply of refrigerator cars for civilian 


Dry, dehy- 
drated and debulked foods must solve 


foods is fast dwindling. 


the shortage problems—shortage of ma- 
terials, shortage of transportation fa- 


cilities. 


One briquette, one hamburger; one briquette, two servings of 
mashed potato; one-quarter of a briquette, one cup of coffee. 
Imagine carrying that much food in the palm of your hand! 


Quicker Meat Freezing 


A new method for quick freezing of 
beef which takes only 6 hours instead 
of the usual 8 days was demonstrated 
recently in Argentina. 

In the new quick freezing process, 
the meat is sucked into molds by a 
special vacuum. Then it is sent to the 
freezing rooms where it is kept in a 
brine spray tank for 6 hours. It is 
then loosened from the molds by steam 
and prepared for shipping. ‘The new 
process reduces the amount of shipping 
space required by 40 per cent. 


Compressed Dry Soup Mixes 

Dry soup mixes are not new. Al- 
ready they have gained substantial ac- 
ceptance with consumers and _institu- 
tions. So far they have been mostly 
powders and mixtures of small pieces 
of soup ingredients. Soon they will be 
on the market compressed into solid 
cakes or “briquettes.” A few are avail- 
able now, and more are ready to be re- 
leased when the time is expedient. One 
advantage of the compressed dry soup 
mix is that such products have a longer 
shelf life without deterioration. 


Dehydrated Foods for Babies 


A clinical study was recently under- 
taken by the Department of Pediatrics, 
New York Medical College, to ascer- 
tain the tolerance of new born babies, 
infants and children to dehydrated veg- 
etables. 

Eighty-four normal, newborn babies, 
thirty-two infants under a year old and 
thirty-six children from one to twelve 
years were fed dehydrated vegetables, 
properly prepared and in the quantity 
required by the particular age group. 
Similar groups of children who did not 
receive dehydrated vegetables were used 
as controls. 

Although vegetables ordinarily are 


(Concluded on page 78) 
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AND KEEP INTHE. 
REFRIGERATOR | 


Today, leading brands of fruit and vege- 


table juices come in sparkling Duraglas bottles. 


Duraglas bottles are easy to open, and the 
caps snap back on to make the storing of re- 
maining portions convenient. Duraglas bottles 
take little space in the refrigerator. The last 
drop of pure, wholesome juice stays in the 


original container until served. 
These important new conveniences for buy- 
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ing and serving juices are typical of the 
advantages for a// foods in Duraglas. Duraglas 
brings thrifty, quality-buying assurance to 
millions of homes. Owens-Illinois Glass 


Company, Toledo, Ohio. 











THREE-COLOR WALL CHART 


A visual story of rayon from cellulose to yarn. 
Actual yarn samples are attached. Size 35° = 25", 
mounted and varnished to prevent curling or 
soil. For teachers in high schools and colleges. 


st qEACHES 


TWO MOTION PICTURES 
WITH SOUND 


New! “Facts about Fabrics,” a basic 
story of fabrics—their yarns, construc- 
tions, dyes and finishes. Running time, 
26 minutes, 16 mm. or 35 mm. size. 
“‘Fashion’s Favorite” is the Du Pont 
motion picture that shows what rayon 
is, how itis made, and its principal char- 
acteristics fromaconsumerangle. 16mm. 
or 35 mm. Running time, 33 minutes. 
Du Pont supplies the film only. 
Projector and operator are not furnished. 
er ee eh bis 
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DETAILED HANDBOOK for TEACHERS 


This fact book is for teachers in high schools and 
colieges only. Complete information about rayon 
from varn production to consumer use. 20 pages 
clearly written and fully illustrated. 


DE URS” ©. (INC.), EMPIRE 


BOOKLET for STUDENTS 
Top booklet, “Facts about Fabrics,” 
condenses the information shown in the 
Du Pont Rayon film on fabrics. 20 
pages with illustrations. 
“Ravon Today” is a handy 16-page 
illustrated booklet that tells the story of 
rayon varns and how they are made. 
Above booklets are free in limited quanti- 
ties for student distribution. 


STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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ATIONING of virtually all canned, dried and 

frozen foods together with meat and possibly 
butter begins this month. Already there has been 
a lot of grumbling. Many people resent the restric- 
tions on their buying habits, the bother of registering 
for and using ration books. They want to eat their 
cake and win the war too. It can’t be done. 


Persons who resent and resist rationing must be made 
to realize that the food situation in this country is 
critical. During the past year we have been using 
stores of food built up before we entered the war. 
These stores have not been replenished. Nor can they 
be replenished this year or next. We are short of 
the necessary materials with which to preserve foods 
as we have in the past. We are short of the labor and 
the machinery needed to grow the food. And as our 
production decreases, our need increases. We must 
feed not only the civilians in this country and our 
fighting forces here and abroad, but also do our share 
in feeding our Allies and the people in all countries 
we enter. 


Since it is obvious that there is not enough food to 
supply everyone with everything he wants or even 
needs, some system of sharing is essential. Consider 
for a moment what would happen without rationing. 
At first those persons with ready money could pur- 
chase all the food they wanted; the less fortunate 
would be able to buy some food but their choice 
would be limited. Soon store stocks would be de- 
pleted by hoarders, and even the persons with cash on 
hand would find it impossible to purchase certain 
foods. Then, before long, the supply of processed 
foods would be exhausted or held for speculation on 
the black market at prices which few could pav. 


So what do we do? We adopt a plan whereby every- 
one will have a fair share of the total food supply- 
the point system of rationing. By this system every- 
one may not have the type of food he most prefers 
or as much as he could eat, but he will have adequate 
food to keep him well and working for victory. 


Rationing is really democracy in action. It applies 
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Blanche M. Stover, Editor 


equally to all persons. It allows the free exercise of 
choice. Persons may spend their points carefully and 
eat well on plentiful foods, or spend their points care- 
lessly and go hungry until the next stamps are valid. 


The value of points will change from time to time as 
a commodity becomes scarcer or more plentiful. Daily 
newspapers, radio reports and store posters will keep 
the public informed on such changes. By giving 
scarce foods a high point value and plentiful foods a 
low point value, food demand is diverted from short 
products and spread out over a number of less scarce 
products. This allows storekeepers, in case of a 
temporary shortage of a product due to transporta- 
tion difficulties, to replenish their stock. It also al- 
lows, by a reshuffling of share values, the use of all 
the perishable foods so that there is no loss in spoilage. 


Your job, as a home economist, is to help people ad- 
just to rationing, to show them why rationing is neces- 
sary, to work with them in budgeting the use of their 
coupons and money. 

Specifically, you should urge people: 

1. To go shopping with pocketbooks and ration books 
in hand. 

. To budget their points and money before they go 
to the store. 

3. To plan as a family group. Last-minute changes 

may be necessary at the grocery store, so one who 
markets must know the family’s first, second and 
third choices. 
To look on their ration books as bank books. If 
percons use points too fast, they'll have to wait for 
stamp day just as they wait for pay day. No 
stamps, no food. 


The inconveniences of rationing are insignificant as 
compared to the hardships suffered by our fighting 
forces and the millions of civilians in the occupied 
countries. We must make our choice now before it is 
too late. We can eat a restricted diet under a democ- 
racy for a limited length of time—or we can spend 
generations eating a slave diet as a conquered nation. 


Which shall it be? 





Prefabricated houses like this one 
being built by F.S.A, in the Spar- 
tanburg army camp area help to 
meet the critical shortage of ade- 
quate living quarters near army 
camps and in defense plant areas 


Living in a trailer is something new 
for Jack Cutter’s family of four. 
They came on from Indiana to 
Erie, Pennsylvania, where Jack has 
a job in the General Electric plant. 
An F,S.A, trailer camp provides a 
: home site and some conveniences 
= 
Photos courtesy F.S.A. and photographers Delano and Vachon 
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caching Housing 
in WARTIME 


HE war is having a definite 
effect upon housing and house- 
keeping. Many families have 
moved since war began. Some are shar- 
ing their houses with other persons. 
Married women with children are 
working increasingly outside the home. 
The need to save tires limits the activi- 
ties of family members. Defense plants 
‘running twenty-four hours a day upset 
normal routine within the home. Scarc- 
ity of goods and services for civilians 
prevent the usual upkeep and repair 
and the purchase of new furnishings 
with increased earnings. 
It is not easy to know what to teach 
about housing today. Much of our past 
teaching has not been functional. Stu- 


dents have drawn plans for houses . 


neither they nor their parents would 
ever build. They have talked about 
period furniture and oriental rugs they 
would never buy. Fortunately, the de- 
velopment of home project programs 
forced both teachers and pupils to look 
at life as they were living it. As a 
result yards have been graded and 
shrubbery planted. New houses have 
been built and old ones remodelled. 
Furniture has been refinished and cur- 
tains and draperies made. It is this 
spirit that we need in our classroom 
teaching today. 


Objectives for the Program 


Three objectives should guide the 
teacher throughout her teaching. The 
first is to help students meet the prob- 
lems they now have whatever they may 
be. The second is to help them find and 
accept solutions to their problems which 
not only satisfy themselves but which 
contribute to the welfare of: society. 
The third objective is to teach for rec- 
ognition and understanding of basic 
principles and for skill in using these 
principles now and later. 

The problems of housing are many 
and varied. They have to do with the 
house and its furnishings and equip- 
ment — their selection, use and care. 
They have to do also with life within 
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By Ivol Spafford 


This is the second in a series of timely 
articles on teaching various phases of 
home economics in wartime. The first 
article, published in the January issue, 
gave a clear picture of the educational 
nutrition program needed today. Fu- 
ture articles will deal with the teaching 
of home management, family rela- 
tionships, child care and development 
and textiles and clothing. Editor 


the home and the home in relation to 
the neighborhood and larger commu- 
nity. Housing must also be considered 
in relation to food and clothing, recrea- 
tion, health and safety. The money 
spent for housing, the activities within 
the home, the time given to housekeep- 
ing are always in relation to other 
primary or possible uses of money, en- 
ergy and time. 


Locating Problems for Study 


As a background for attacking indi- 
vidual pupil’s problems, the teacher and 
pupils should acquaint themselves with 
the general problems of housing and 
housekeeping which people are facing 
today and with the particular problems 
of their own community. With such a 
background students should be able to 
face more clearly their own problems. 

Many families are living differently 
from what they have ever lived before. 
Some communities have doubled in 
population during the past year. Some 
have trailer camps and army training 
centers. Some have drawn a large 
number of women from the homes into 
industry. If we teach home economics 
as we have in the past, we run the risk 
of hurting pupils’ feelings or of em- 
barrassing them. The teacher herself 
must see that the primary purpose of 
home economics is to help in solving 
problems, not to set standards per se. 


We have all too often built up in our 
teaching a sterling silver, damask linen, 
two-bathroom home on a corner lot 
complex, 

Each girl should define clearly the 
problem she wishes to solve, seeing her 
special problem in relation to the total 
pattern of family living. Then, in plan- 
ning their learning experiences, teach- 
ers and class members should look for 
common elements in their different 
problems, seeking to solve their individ- 
ual problems in part by group study. 
This saves the time of both pupils and 
teacher, broadens the pupils’ point of 
view and enriches their experiences. 

Typical objectives and problems 
found in any group are: We all want 
to help win the war. How can we sim- 
plify our housekeeping to help with 
other things? Father 
How can family life be adjusted to give 
him the rest he needs yet allow others 


works nights. 


in the family something like normal 
freedom? Wholesome, inexpensive rec- 
reational facilities are limited in the 
community. What can we do at home 
to entertain both ourselves and our 
friends? We've always thought we 
wanted to live alone as a family unit. 
How can we open our house to strang- 
ers without spoiling our family life? 
We moved to be with dad. Three 
rooms are all we could find to live in. 
How can we make them more livable? 


Best Use of the Home 


Many changes in family living have 
taken place in most families during the 
past year. More members are work- 
ing outside the home, working ‘onger 
hours or on a different work schedule 
than formerly. Many people are also 
carrying a heavy load of volunteer 
work. One of the first questions that 
arises is what activities to continue to 
carry on in the home. Shall the family 
continue to eat at home, do their own 
laundry work, keep open house for 
their friends? So far as its essential 
values are concerned, home as usual 
seems important for all age groups. 
The increasing 
younger adolescents points to their need 


lawlessness among 
for the guiding influence of sound fam- 
ily life. Young men in the armed forces 
are saying that it is the thought of the 
family members at home continuing to 
celebrate Christmas and birthdays, to 
eat breakfast together, to have friends 
in as usual that gives them the courage 
they need to face danger. In times of 
stress adults need a place for rest and 
privacy, for happy companionship with 
those close and dear. (Next page) 
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A second question many families face 
today is whether or not to share their 
homes with others. As more people 
move into a community, special pro- 
visions must be made for housing them. 
The family, which would do its share 
in meeting this situation, may need to 
make many adjustments in its own liv- 
ing habits—have two or more persons 
share a sleeping room, turn the dining 
room into a dining-living room, give 
up their guest room. There will also 
be personality adjustments to make 
with the new family coming in. 

Many high school girls this year find 
themselves in new communities, living 
under quite different conditions than 
formerly. They need help in adjusting 
to their new life, help in making new 
friends, help in building a place for 
themselves in the school and in the 
community. The informality of home 
economics teaching, as well as the na- 
ture of the problems which concerns it, 
offers a unique opportunity to assist 
these girls in solving their problems. 
Some are living under conditions too 
crowded to allow them to be well 
groomed or to have friends at home. 
The department that has a bedroom 
and bath may set up a grooming table, 
make provision for shampoos and baths. 
The one that has a living room may 
provide a friendly place for getting ac- 
quainted with other people. If no other 
place can be provided the clothing lab- 
oratory may well serve as an after 
school clubroom for informal get to- 
gethers. 


Streamlining Housekeeping 


No matter where we live—in the old 
family home or in a trailer, no matter 
what we do—keep house as our most 
important job or work in an airplane 
factory, simplifying housekeeping with- 
out losing the essential values of home 
life is imperative today. 

As a nation, we need more man- 
power hours than ever before. These 
hours are needed to produce weapons 
and food and clothing for the armed 
forces and for our allies. They are 
needed to give our families the essen- 
tial goods and services we can no long- 
er buy for them—to grow food where 
none grew before, to mend and make 
over clothing we formerly discarded, 
to provide more of our own recreation, 
to protect more effectively our own 
health. 
community service—for the USO, the 


These hours are needed for 


Red Cross, civilian defense, local hospi- 
tal service. 
We must learn to weigh values, put 
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away our useless possessions that make 
work, set standards of cleanliness and 
order that are easily maintained and 
lead to restful living. Meals should be 
simplified in the number of dishes pre- 
pared and in the way served. 





FOPVICTORY 
ty 











Home economics should help pupils 
set standards as to what is really im- 
portant in family life and housekeeping 
—each for her own family. It should 
put meaning and purpose into the study 
of management. It should make the 
learning of skills in cooking and sew- 
ing, in the care of the house and in the 
care of children seem important. All 
these things we have taught, but not 
always have the girls carried their 
learning to the skill level either at 
school or at home. 


Conserving Our Resources 


Home economics has been inclined 
to set great value on material posses- 
sions. We have been more interested 
in securing new equipment than in us- 
ing wisely what we had. We have 
talked more about building new houses 
than about fixing up those we had. We 
need to learn to conserve—to use heat, 
light and electric current economically, 
to care for our equipment, to recondi- 
tion and put into service furnishings 
and equipment laid aside. Many peo- 
ple have paid little attention to the best 
way to use and care for their refrig- 
erators and vacuum cleaners and sew- 
ing machines. They do not know how 
to prolong the life of blankets and 
linens and rugs. Expenditures for up- 
keep and repair should be kept at a 
minimum but when needed should be 
attended to at once keeping equipment 
in use and preventing expensive repairs 
at a later time. 

Lessons in housewifery need no long- 
er be theoretical. Real problems are 
on every hand. A unit on repairs in 


the home accompanied by experience 
in using tools would be of great value. 
Such a unit should focus on solving 
actual problems not on carrying out a 
series of exercises. 


Planning for the Future 


Most families have made plans for 
things they would like to do when their 
“ship comes in.” For some, these plans 
have meant buying a home; for others, 
making changes in the one they are 
living in or adding new furniture and 
equipment. Today many families with 
increased incomes find it hard not to 
go ahead with these plans. Others, un- 
certain about the future, are willing 
to fritter away their income now. 

Some teachers are saying that it is 
futile to teach about houses and fur- 
niture and furnishings when people can 
neither build houses nor buy furniture 
today. But such teaching still seems 
important if emphasis is directed real- 
istically toward motivating people to 
plan and save for the future. Savings 
then have added meaning. Put into 
war bonds, they help in winning the 
war—our only assurance of a world in 
which homes and home life are secure. 
Seen as deferred spending with future 
use definitely in mind, they will help 
create a new market after the war and 
thus to ward off a depression. 


Developing Community 
Responsibility 

Housing and housekeeping problems 
are not all individual, however. Many 
are problems of the community and 
the larger society. We, however, are 
also the community and the larger so- 
ciety and so these problems are our 
responsibility as well as the problems 
of our individual families. Throughout 
all teaching, attention should be di- 
rected toward the responsibility of each 
of us to be concerned about living con- 
ditions for all, to spend our money, to 
run our businesses, to cast our votes 
so that others, as well as ourselves, 
may have desirable places in which to 
live. 

Sociological studies show the close 
relationship between crime, disease, de- 
linquency, broken homes and_ poor 
housing. A great deal has been done 
during the past decade by both public 
and private enterprise to improve hous- 
ing conditions for those people least 
able to do it for themselves. No home 
economics teaching about housing would 
be complete that did not give attention 
to these larger social problems and to 
the solutions being proposed to them. 
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Your Money—and Your Whar. 


By Benjamin R. Andrews, Professor of Household Economics, Teachers College, Columbia University 


IGHER INCOME 
taxes for 1942, payable in 
1943, along with the uni- 
versal desire to increase purchases of 
war bonds makes the handling of per- 
sonal income a matter of vital concern 
to everyone. Income taxes, including 
the Victory tax, will be paid by nearly 
50 million persons this year as com- 
pared with 17 million last year. 
National income, which is the sum of 
the incomes of all individuals in the 
country, totaled 117 billion dollars in 
1942 and is expected to go to 135 bil- 
lions in 1943. Even so, the private 
financial problem this year of meeting 
taxes, bond purchases and living ex- 
penses, calls for the most careful plan- 
hing of the use of money. For many 
of us it will mean slashing cuts in cus- 
tomary spending, setting limits on per- 
sonal expenditures and by personal 
cash accounts making the limits hold. 


Who Will Pay Income 
Taxes This Year? 


To start with, everyone earning over 
$12 a week will pay the Victory tax of 
5 per cent on earnings above $624 a 
year. This is being collected as a pay 
roll deduction by employers and paid 
directly to the United States Treasury. 
Thus one will have that much less 
money in hand to meet other taxes. to 
buy bonds and to pay bills. 

Federal income taxes reach further 
down the income scale than ever before, 
exempting only single persons with in- 
comes up to $500 instead of $750 as 
last year and married persons with in- 
comes up to $1200 instead of $1500. 
receiving these amounts or 
more must file their income return be- 
fore March 15, 1943, whether or not 
its computation shows a tax payment 
to be due. 


Persons 


How Much Will Your 


Income Tax Be? 


You will need to make a precise 
computation, of course. But meantime 
the following approximations will be 
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useful. The Victory tax as withheld 
by the employer at 5 per cent on earn- 
ings over $624 will be for wages or 
salary of $1000, $18.80; for $2000, 
$68.80 ; $3000, $118.80; $4000, $168.80; 
$5000, $218.80; $10,000, $468.80. 
Whatever Victory tax is paid will be 
refunded in part after the war—up to 
25 per cent of the amount paid by a 
single person with a maximum of $500 
returned, and up to 40 per cent of the 
amount paid by 2 married person with 
a maximum cf $1000 returned; or this 
percentage of refund may be taken as 
a credit year by year beginning March, 
1944, upon the condition and up to the 
amount that one has bought additional 
war bonds, or paid life insurance pre- 
miums, or reduced debt during the 
year. This later refund will obviously 
not aid in paying taxes during 1943, 
so one must count on his 1943 income 
in wages or salary being reduced by 5 
per cent before computation of the 
regular income tax is begun. 
Estimates of regular income tax 
issued by the Treasury and based on 


net income before personal exemption 
is taken out show about what your tax 
will be. 
amounts are here stated, in order, for 
single persons, for married persons 
without dependents and for married 
persons with two dependents. 


For each income, three tax 


fe 


1,000 net income, $ 

2,000 net income, 

3,000 net income, 

4,000 net income, $ 

5,000 net income, 
$10,000 net income, $2390 § 


tt tf th tA tA 


How Compute Your 
Income Tax? 


You can secure in any bank or local 
ofice “Form 1040, United 


Individual Income Tax Re- 


revenue 
States 

turn,’ and then follow through the 
computations called for as to income, 
deductions, net income and computing 
the tax. 
more than $3000 there is an alternative 


If your gross income is not 


form, 1040A, which permits you to de- 
termine your tax without computation 
by assuming that it is a_ stated 
amount, given in the form, which rep- 
resents average conditions for your in- 
come amount. But you should also 
compute your tax according to Form 
1040, and then choose for filing either 
form 1040 or 1040A, whichever gives 
the smaller tax payment, since the Gov- 
ernment wants only the proper amount 
of the tax in accordance with the law, 
and no more than that. Husband and 
wife may file a joint return or separate 
returns, and there are conditions which 
make one or the other procedure an 
advantage even where there is only one 
income. 

The income tax law has many tech 
nicalities not immediately clear to the 
layman. The local income tax bureau 
furnishes free advice. There are sev- 
eral reliable guide books which are in- 
expensive and provide adequate help. 
A special consultant can be employed 
where the amount involved justifies the 
expense. However, a few general 
suggestions will help you interpret your 
own situation. 

1. What does income include? “In- 
come” includes salaries, wages and 
commissions for personal services; di- 
vidends; interest on bank deposits, notes 
etc., and on corporation bonds; interest 


on government obligations; rents and 
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Everyone will be affected by the increased taxes necessary to pay 
for this war, Persons who have never before lived on a budget will 
have to learn to plan their spending systematically and economically. 
All must practice thrift. This is essential to economic stabilization 
now and to security after the war. Home economists can help fami- 
lies make better use of their money, material and human resources. 
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royalties; annuities; net gain (or loss) 
from sale or exchange of capital as- 
sets, and from sale or exchange of 
other property; net profit (or loss) 
from business or profession or part- 
nerships; and other income. 

In reporting income for personal 
services, no deduction is allowed for 
any part of one’s income withheld by 
the employer for one’s own benefit, as 
in buying war bonds or paying social 
security tax; nor may one count as in- 
come what the employer pays toward 
one’s pension or group life insurance; 
but a deduction is allowed for ex- 
penses connected with earning the in- 
come such as traveling (but not com- 
mutation), equipment, professional jour- 
nals and books, and conventions. 

An annuity income is reported as 3 
per cent of the cost of the annuity, 
with the remainder of the annual 
amount received during the year ex- 
cluded; but when the sum of the 
amounts so excluded equals the cost 
of the annuity, the annual amounts re- 
ceived thereafter must be reported as 
income and be subject to tax. 

The following money receipts are 
not to be reported as income—life in- 
surance paid to the beneficiary, proceeds 
of health or accident insurance, unem- 
ployment insurance, social security pay- 
ments, gifts or bequests, allowances to 
a housewife, loans. 

2. What are deductions? “Deduc- 
tions” from income are allowed for 
certain contributions, for interest paid, 
taxes, losses from fire, storm, ship- 
wreck or other casualty, or from theft; 
for bad debts; and for losses in trans- 
actions entered into for gain, as in buy- 
ing and selling property, promoting an 
invention, or preparing a manuscript. 
A new provision makes that portion of 
medical care expenses for self and de- 
pendents deductible which exceeds 5 
per cent of net income. 

One may not deduct for personal 
and living expenses, or for depreciation 
on property held for personal use such 
as one’s home or car. Contributions 
may be deducted up to 15 per cent of 
net income, if made to the government, 
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to a domestic non-profit organization 
for religious, charitable, literary and 
educational or scientific purposes or for 
the prevention of cruelty; to non- 
profit war-veteran organizations; to 
fraternal organizations for religious or 
other purposes specified above. Con- 
tributions to organizations for lobbying 
and propaganda are not deductible. 
Deductible taxes include those paid 
on real estate, income taxes other than 
the federal tax, school tax, sales or 
use tax, admissions tax, tax on tele- 
graph, telephone and radio messages, 


safe deposit boxes, fees paid to clubs, | 


auto and operator’s license, poll tax, 
personal property tax, state gasoline 
tax (but not federal) and tariff duties. 
One may not deduct estate taxes, in- 
heritance and gift taxes, local property 
assessments, liquor taxes, hunting and 


fishing licenses, and old age benefit tax ' 


withheld from salary. 

Personal exemptions have been re- 
duced this year. They are now $500 
for a single person, not head of a 


family; $1200 for husband and wife; ° 


$1200 for a single person who is head 
of a family, and $350 credit is allowed 


for each dependent person (other than & 
: : ( These notes can be bought through any 


\ bank in denominations of $25, $50, 


husband or wife), whether related or 
not and whether living with one or not, 
who receives more than half of his liv- 
ing from the person reporting. 
Persons in the Army and Navy pay 
the Federal Income tax but there is a 


special exemption for persons below the |: 


grade of commissioned officer and an 
extension of time for payment may be 
arranged under certain conditions. 


How Shall Taxes be Paid? 


Shall taxes be paid from earlier sav- % 


ings, by borrowing or by reduced spend- 
ing? Reduced spending will help the 
war effort more directly because it 
checks inflation. Many of us, however, 
will have to borrow temporarily to pay 
part of taxes on 1942 income. But the 
person who borrows expecting taxes 
to be less next year and the year after 
will be disappointed. He might better 
slash his spending and get into the war 





now. The person who must borrow 
should seek the lowest rate of interest, 
quite likely at a commercial bank, and 
avoid high-rate finance companies. 
Some banks will take a life insurance 
policy as collateral, give a lower rate 
than the insurance company can, and 
allow repayment of the loan on regu- 
lar installments. A person in the 
armed services can postpone payment 
six months or, if abroad, until he re- 
turns home. 


If taxes are to be paid from adjust- 
ments in living habits, the first step 
is to review last year’s accounts and to 
make necessary readjustments in this 
year’s spending. If accounts are lack- 
ing, the first step is analysis of regu- 
lar fixed bills such as rent, board, 
commutation, pledged contributions, de- 
ductions for war bonds, etc.; secondly, 
keeping a record of purse outgoes for 
carfare, lunch, recreation and other 
miscellaneous items; thirdly, listing of 
irregular large payments which must be 
met such as 1943 Federal income tax, 
state income tax, insurance, club mem- 
berships, seasonal expenses for cloth- 
ing, vacation, etc. A careful study of 
these figures will show where adjust- 
ments in living habits must be made. 
The battle is then on to check unnec- 
cessary spending before it takes place. 

Treasury Tax Saving Notes merit 
attention as a way of accumulating 
funds to meet tax payments when due. 
At the same time they serve the gov- 


! ernment by putting into its hands for 


immediate war use money that in ci- 
vilian hands might promote inflation. 


$100 and up and increase in value 
at the rate of 16c a month on each 
$100—or nearly a 2 per cent rate. Al- 


/ though used exclusively for paying in- 


come taxes, they can be redeemed at any 
time for cash at the purchase price. 


It is plain common sense to make 
1943 a year of careful personal budget- 
ing and cash accounting until you be- 
come accustomed to the new financial 
adjustments necessary to carry your 
part of the nation’s load. Reducing 
your plane of spending is not neces- 
sarily reducing your standard of living, 
for that essentially is not your mate- 
rial goods but the spiritual values which 
you insist upon. This war is for de- 
mocracy, equality, brotherhood and the 
fundamental freedoms for all men. It 
is your money and your war, so let 
every dollar be enlisted in the fight for 
a cooperative, free world. 
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Industrial noonday lunches suitable for a man working in a war plant were exhibited at the San Francisco 
Nutrition Council Lunch Box Derby by Cleo Filsinger, appliance counselor for the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. The patriotic red, white and blue motif shown here was carried out in all the static demonstrations 


w 4 Static 


HE static demonstration can 

play a vital part in putting 

over the indispensible informa- 
tion home economists have to offer 
both prospective and full-fledged home- 
makers. This type of demonstration, 
which can be set up in advance and 
does not involve large and cumbersome 
equipment, is really a story-telling ar- 
rangement of objects, charts, graphs or 
photographs. 

In recent months many home econo- 
mists of the San Francisco bay region 
have used this type of graphic display 
in connection with various educational 
projects in both the teaching and busi- 
ness field. At the University of Cali- 
fornia members of the bay section of 
the California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation planned such an exhibit of 
graphic teaching devices instead of a 
formal program. Each exhibitor was 
given a card table on which to display 
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emonstration 


— A Teaching Device— 


By Freda S. Benson, Consulting Home Economist, San Francisco 


her method of dramatizing some par- 
ticular phase of home economics. 

Among the many static food demon- 
strations was one showing a compari- 
son of breads. Sample loaves and ma- 
terials for making the bread were dis- 
played in addition to graphs of their 
food value. Recipes and directions for 
making the bread were available for 
all. 

At a nearby table a spice exhibit 
caught the eye immediately because it 
was cleverly arranged with a Victory 
V in blue and red as the central motif. 
Behind this card table, on the wall, 
was hung a large map of the world to 


which capsules of spices were attached 
at the places where they are produced. 

The requirements of the national nu- 
trition yardstick were made graphic by 
carrying ribbons from a meal scoring 
chart on the wall down to a table set 
with food models. 

At another table visual evidence of 
the difference between blanched and 
unblanched dehydrated foods was pre- 
sented by rows of glass bottles con 
taining vegetables “before” and “after.” 
The emergency food supply for a fami- 
ly of four was displayed as a unit on 
an adjacent table. There were also 
(Concluded on page ai) 








DUCATIONAL 
agree that the curriculum 
should be determined largely 
by the needs and interests of class 


authorities 


members. Since the needs and interests 
of high school girls vary widely in dif- 
ferent sections of the country, walks of 
life and income groups, a community 
study should be made before the cur- 
riculum is planned. 

Such a study begins with a general 
survey of the community. Following 
is a brief sketch of the small rural 
community where this particular cur- 
riculum was developed: 

The town has a population of five 
hundred but the school enrollment is 
made up primarily from the outlying 
Three-fourths of the 
enrollment is strictly rural. The par- 


farm districts. 


ents, on the whole, are uneducated and 
poor. Few of them have bathrooms, 
running water, electric lights or a tele- 
phone. Most of them have a car and 
a radio. They are cooperative, kindly, 
and, above all, eager that their children 
have every educational advantage pos- 
sible. Ninety per cent of the girls marry 
boys in rural areas—farmers, laborers, 
Only ten 
per cent go on to college; therefore. 
their high school training must fit them 
for living. 


small town business men. 


Many of these girls are 
awkward, unattractive, poorly dressed ; 
their experiences limited. 

This picture is not at all unusual. 
In fact, with a few variations, it is the 
picture of many small rural communi- 
t'es in the United States. Hence, the 
practical home economics curriculum 
planned for this community’s high 
school may be adapted readily to other 
similar schools. 

Planned with the girl herself, her 
clothes, her home, her relation to fam- 
ily and society as its core, this program 
necessitates close cooperation between 
the school and the home. In fact, there 
is no place in this program where 
school work leaves off and home work 
begins. Three characteristics of a small 
community make this practical program 
possible: the teacher has the opportu- 
nity to know the parents and home 
conditions; the small enrollment allows 
individual attention and supervision; 
the lazy and indifferent pupil is rare. 


Personal Care and Grooming 
First the girls were taught to make 
They 


started with life-size silhouette shadow 


the most of their appearance. 


pictures of themselves on big sheets of 
In class they learned 
how to correct their figure faults with 


brown paper. 
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Sensible diets for reducing 
and gaining weight were discussed, 
planned and followed by girls who 
needed them. Weight and measurement 
changes were recorded, and improve- 
ments noted weekly. 


exercise. 


actical 


are aN 


* 


FOR THE RURAL 
HIGH SCHOOL GIRL 


* 


By Katherine Dissinger 


Katherine Dissinger taught home eco- 
nomics for three years in Eudora, Kansas, 
and later supervised rural home econom- 
ics education for the same length of time. 
She is now writing a textbook and doing 
a bit of free-lancing on the side.—Editor. 


This high school had no adequate 
gym program so a school-wide exercise 
program was launched as part of the 
home economics course. For ten min- 
utes daily every girl in school did gen- 
eral exercises by music to improve 
posture, to flatten hips and abdomen, 
etc. Then, as the music continued, each 
girl did for five minutes an exercise de- 
signed to help correct her individual 
problem. Posture was stressed at all 
times. The girls learned to walk easily 
and gracefully, to sit properly. The 
next fifteen minutes were spent in 
dancing which developed poise and 
grace. Both ballroom and square danc- 
ing were taught as most of the girls 
did not know how to dance. Following 
this exercise period each girl took a 
shower thus getting in a daily bath, 
which was almost impossible in the un- 
heated bedroom of her farm home. 

A beauty operator gave a lecture- 
demonstration on shampooing and 
showed the girls how to make pin curls, 


care for their hands and apply lipstick. 
Each girl then practiced arranging her 
own hair and applying make-up to en- 
hance her best points. 

A local doctor spoke on the cause 
and treatment of acne. <A _ former 
chemist told of simple, inexpensive cos- 
metics that the girls could afford; for 
example, camphor as a pore cleanser. 

Each girl kept a notebook of class 
lecture notes, related supplementary 
material from magazines, and a per- 
sonal grooming chart, of which abso- 
lute cleanliness was the keynote. 


Clothing 


minimum wardrobes’ were 
Each girl checked her own 
wardrobe, listing the items together 
with suggestions for reconditioning. 
She also stated the amount of money 
she could spend on new clothing. Be- 
fore any of the money allotted for new 
clothes was spent, however, the items 
needed and the amount to be spent for 
each were carefully planned with teach- 
er guidance. 


Basic 
planned. 


Proper care and repair of clothing 
were emphasized. The girls were 
shown how to launder and care for all 
types of garments in order to make 
them look better and wear longer. 
Anklets were darned, skirts and coats 
refitted, and old dresses and suits dyed 
and remade under teacher supervision. 

The girls were shown that it is not 
necessary to spend a great deal of 
money to be well dressed. They studied 
materials and design, how and where 
to shop advantageously. Color and cut 
were discussed in individual conferences 
so that each girl’s best points would 
be complemented by her clothing. 

The girls made inexpensive acces- 
sories—a clever necklace from darning 
cotton spools, burned wooden buttons. 
They learned to make hats and purses 
from leftover materials. 

In their advanced sewing classes the 
girls copied a garment from a picture 
or a store window, thus learning to 
adapt a pattern. Each girl designed, 
draped and made without a pattern 
one garment. 


Foods and Nutrition 


The girls were not only taught the 
rudiments of cookery and the principles 
of nutrition—they practiced them. They 
planned well-balanced meals in school 
around the vegetables, fruit and meat 
in season and cooked and served these 
meals at home. Each girl planned, pre- 
pared and served at least one such meal 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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MEET 


ET’S do more than say “how do you do” to va 
riety meats; let’s make friends with them! Shar 
ing-the-meat is much easier for the school lunch 
director who knows their culinary qualities and nutritive 
value. 

“Variety meats” is merely a new term for that group 
of meats which includes liver, heart, kidney, tongue, sweet 
breads, tripe and brains. These are the meats famous chefs 
call “tidbits” and prepare and serve to gourmets. 

Now has come a time when all of us should know and 
use them in everyday meals. They are among the non 
restricted meats, and so we do not have to count them in 
the sharing allowance. That's because they’re not adapt 
able to use for the armed forces or for shipping to out 
fighting allies. 

These meats offer exceptional food value and flavor, and 
most of them at relatively low cost. They are popular buys 
today and fit admirably into the school lunch. 

The variety meats supply excellent protein, as do all meats 
and in addition extra minerals and vitamins. There are rich 
storehouses of iron in liver, heart and kidney; and large 
amounts of one or more B vitamins in kidney, heart, liver 
and brains. Liver also is an excellent source of A, and has 
some D, which is not widely distributed in ordinary foods. 
This gives a real reason for that rule of “liver once a week.’ 

Pork liver, the economy buy in liver, has three times as 
much iron as beef liver, and at least four times as much as 
the very popular calf liver. 

Because these meats are so very different one from an 
other, at least some on the list should suit the taste of 
everyone. Liver, heart and kidney are deep in color and 
have a very distinct flavor; while sweetbreads and brains are 
almost white and have a very delicate taste. 

Most of these variety meats are available now, in spite 
of wartime shortages. Sweetbreads, tongue, tripe and 
brains are available in normal quantities; kidneys may be 
somewhat harder to obtain, since some are shipped under 
Lend-Lease. Hearts are used to some extent in certain 
sausage meats, but they are normally plentiful. 

The meat buyer can easily learn to judge the quality of 
these meats by watching a few points. Bright color is de 
sirable in liver, heart and kidney; in older animals, however 
these meats normally have a darker hue. Beef liver is a 
darker chocolate color than calf liver which has a purplish 
chocolate tinge, with a smoother texture than beef liver. 
Brains are pinkish grey when fresh. After color, look for 
variety meats that are plump and full, and free from blem 
ishes. 

The variety meats are slightly more perishable than other 
meats and must be cared for properly. They should be 
cooked promptly, and kept very cold until ready for use 
Brains and sweetbreads may be pre-cooked about 15 minutes 


in simmering water if they are not to be used at once 
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By Jessie Alice Cline 







When doing this, if s well to. use i few tabdlespoons ot 


vinegar in the water (the acid helps to keep them white 
and add salt, pepper, onion and bay leaf for flavor. Chi 
them quickly by plunging into cold water as soon as pos 
sible after parboiling. Then keep in the coldest part of thi 
refrigerator until ready for use 

The principles of variety meat cookery are the same i 


for other meats: dry heat for the tender ones, and 1 


heat for those that are not tender The tender ones in 
clude kidney and liver from young animals, brains an 
sweetbreads; while tongue, heart, tripe and beet kidneys o1 
liver need long, slow cooking in moisture to make then 
tender. Pork liver is also best cooked by brasing, not be 
cause it isn’t tender, but because it needs to be cooked well 
done to be at its best; brasing does this without drying out 
the liver. 

The accompanying table gives information on weights of 
the variety meats of interest to both the food buyer and the 


cook 


WEIGHT OF VARIETY MEATS 























Name Range in Weight Average Weight 
KIDNEY 
Beef pound 
Calf ; pound 
Pork 3 ounces 
Lamb 2 ounces 
LIVER 
Beef 6 to 15 pounds 10 pounds 
Calf | to } pounds 4 pounds 
Pork 2 to + pounds 3 pounds 
Lamb | pound 
HEART 
Beef 3 to 5 pounds + pounds 
Calf pound 
Pork pound 
Lamb 1: pound 
TONGUE 
Beef 2 to 6 pounds 3 pounds 
Calf to 2 pounds ] pound 
Pork { pound 
Lamb pound 
CALF BRAINS ; to pound pound 
CALF SWEETBREADS , pound 


longue is sold tresh, pickled, corned or smoked 


Tripe may be purchased fresh or pickled. Fresh tripe 
partly cooked before selling Dut needs further preparatio 

Here are some recipes which you will find popular in thi 
Foods Daily.” Each recipe serves 25 unless other 


indicated 


Concluded m Section I] 
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By Mary Margaret Lynch 
Instructor in Home Economics 


Quarryville High School, Pa 


S YOUR classroom one ot those rooms which home 
furnishing magazines refer to so glibly as a “prob 
lem interior’ ? If so, here are a few Suggestions 
for converting an uninviting or dark room into a bright and 
cheerful example of what home economics training plus in 


genuity can do: 


Vore daylight on the subject 


Don’t use glass curtains, even bright-colored ones, in a 
poorly lighted room. Instead, use draperies which frame 
but do not cover the window. These draperies create the 
illusion of a wider window and allow maximum light. The 
side pieces may be joined by a valance, the bottom of which 


just covers the top of the window 


What, no fitting room? 


If your department does not have a separate fitting roon 
make one by hanging a clear mirror at least a yard long 
ind eighteen inches wide lengthwise on the wall near one 
corner of the sewing unit. Place an attractive portable 
folding screen nearby, so that the corner makes a bright unit 
when not in use and may be screened off when a girl re 
moves her dress for a fitting In a one-room homemaking 
enter, a mirror on the wall is often to be preterred to a 
standing mirror, for it is more closely related to the furn 


shings of the average home 


Unify to beautify 


A large motif such as a vari-colored douquet of flowers 
or a brilliantly plumaged bird can be cut from the material 
used for curtains and pasted on the outside of the screen 
used for fittings. An oblong of the curtain material mounted 
on a larger oblong of firm material in one of the bast 
colors of the print makes an ittractive wall hanging t 


brighten a’ windowless wall 


Too many doorways? 


Cover the one least used with a large wall hanging or 
panel The panel should be at le: six inches wider than 
the original door opening and hung with French pleats for 
‘that professional look Textured bedspreads make at 
tractive wall hangings of this type and are available in many 
lesigns and colors. The price range is from three-fifty to 


nve dollars apiece for double bed size To deaden sounad 


1 wall hanging backed with a piece of old velvet or velour 
stage curtaining is excellent 


Concluded 


Check Your Department Today* 


Pretend for a few minutes that you are a stranger to your 
own department—a teacher from another school who has 
ome to visit for the day. 

As you pause on the threshold, what is your first impres 


? 


sion of the homemaking center 
Yes 
do you find it colortul and attractive ? 


Does it appear homelike, with flowers, plants, vines, pic 


tures and other “homey” touches ? 


Is the lighting adequate? Are your draperies pushed 


yack to let in the good daylight? 


Do the curtains hang straight and are they of the prope: 


length? 


Is the arrangement of equipment and furniture orderly 


ind free from clutter? 


Could you guess what units are being taught by looking 


it the illustrative material ? 


Now, let’s walk into the room. The homemaking 


teacher said she didn’t mind if we looked about a bit. 


The ironing board! Is the cover clean and not torn into 


bits or brown with scorching? 


Is reterence material filed In a convenient manner 


is it easily accessible ? 


Are there magazines, bulletins and other recent mate 
rial displayed for reference and reading purposes? 


Che stoves, sinks and cupboards—do they reflect good 


housekeeping ? 


Do you find that there is a place for everything, to 


> 


ivoid the “catch-all” corner 
Sh-h-h! Classes have begun 

Is there a quiet workmanlike atmosphere ? 

\re the girls interested in what they are doing 


What is that girl hunting around in all the drawers tor 


a spatula? Is there enough small equipment ? 


\re the paper towels tor wiping hands found near the 
sink so that it isn’t necessary to walk away with wet 


iands to get one? 
Are sewing machines placed to get the best light while 
in use? 

Everyone seems to be very busy. Perhaps we had 


better go now. We mustn’t be in the way. Thank 


vou for letting us look around 
+ + 


If you didn’t check all the “Yes’s” today, try again tomorrow 
and again next week 


4 


* Reprinted from.the VERMONT NEWSLETTER with the_ permission 0} 
Helen R. LeBaron, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Bur 
ngton, Vermont 
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PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Chassfront 
Wattle Secklies 


By Dorothea Burgess, Home Economics 
Instructor, Orangeburg, South Carolina 


AR came to us on December 
seventh, nineteen hundred and 
forty-one. Shortly 
the rubber, sugar and gasoline short- 


afterwards came 


ages in quick succession. 

Pretty soon there were other short- 
ages. Nylon hose left the market as 
quickly as they had come; bobbies be- 
came as precious as pieces of eight; 
waste cooking fats rose to the high 
estate of dormant explosives. Then, a 
few weeks ago, we school teachers 
helped with kerosene rationing, the stu- 
dents acting as ushers. Now, we are 
a part of the crusade for meat extend- 
We wear 
cotton hose, lower our thermostats, and 
swell the ranks of ten-per-centers. Yes, 


ers and once-a-day coffee. 


even as the airplanes that fly our con- 
verted pots and the tanks that wear 
armors of school-child-collected scrap, 
we are a part of this battle. 

And in our home economics classes, 
the battle goes on. This year handi- 
work Christmas gifts were made with 
the provision that they be of maximum 
usefulness to the receiver, of minimum 
expense for the giver and with the 
least possible use of war materials. 

Conservation is practiced in every 
home economics class. All pins are 
placed carefully in pin cushions when 
not in use. Scissors are resharpened 
many times rather than discarded. Su- 
perlative care is taken of all machinery 
and tools used. In many instances 
our clothing problems have centered 
around remodeling rather than con- 
struction of new garments. And in 
every class the spotlight is on mend- 
ing and darning and care of clothes. 

Nutrition classes have evolved any 
number of sugarless cake, cookie, candy 
But the main 


emphasis has been on varied menus 


and ice cream recipes. 
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that give the “yardstick” requirements 
and on the proper preparation of such 
—all at as little expense as possible 
and using, for the most part, local prod- 
ucts that we might not add to trans- 
portation difficulties. ‘The meat short- 
age and the expensiveness of the meat 
available have led to experiments in 
tasty ways to fix inexpensive cuts of 
meat and meatless protein dishes. 

The physical education department 
here is sponsoring a physical fitness 
program emphasizing, of course, their 
view of the situation. But a few faint- 
ings because some students weren't 
fortified with good breakfasts showed 
conclusively our part in their program. 
Now the home economics department 
co-stars in the health program, giving 
the necessary nutrition instruction. 

For four years in college we heard 
about “learning situations” and now 
we are face to face with the real thing. 


No food is wasted in 
our cooking classes 
where all meals meet 


nutrition requirements 


Food for the school 
lunch is made up pri- 
marily of local prod- 
ucts to minimize use of 


railroads and trucks 


Our tenth and eleventh grade home 
economics classes play an active part 
in the school lunchroom program. This 
year we had planned’ to have new 
tables and benches installed, but Uncle 
Sam needed the materials for purposes 
more vital than ours. So we home eco 
nomics teachers began to take out-of- 
school shop lessons from the manual 
arts instructor. We then taught our 
girls what we learned, and now to- 
gether we are repairing, sanding and 
revarnishing the old tables and benches. 

It’s all a big lesson in conservation, 
and ad 


reclamation, resourcefulness 


justment. And the war and post-war 
years will give much time for practice. 
But we, the home economics teachers 
and students of the United States, make 
this pledge—that the war and peace 
which we must and will win on the 
battlegrounds shall not be lost on the 


home and school fronts. 
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FRESH 
VEGETABLES FOOD VALUE HOW TO SELECT QUANTITY TO BUY 
i| Asparagus Fresh green high in vitamins| Firm, straight stalks with firm, close|1 lb. = 3-4 servings Middl 
A, B and C, and iron (Vitamin | buds at tips 
A lost in bleaching) 
Beans (dry) Carbohydrate fat and protein} Packaged beans are cleaner than “bulk” | 1 1b. = 10 servings Year ’r 
Vitamin B beans but may cost more 
Calcium, phosphorus and iron 
Beans (snap and lima) Vitamins A, C, B, Pods of uniform size for even cooking— lib =4 servings Year ’ 
Iron, calcium firm, bright green, free from blemishes. Octobe: 
Break to test snap 
Beets Greens contain iron and vita-| Small, firm, even sized beets cook more|1 1b. = 5 medium beets Not ex 
mins A and C quickly and are more apt to have firm,|1 lb. topped beets = 3-4 §Octobe: 
. Roots contain vitamins B,, G | tender cores servings 
Broccoli Vitamins A, B, and C Green stalks, tight flowers, fresh looking} 1 large bunch serves 5 to @™Octobe: 
Calcium, iron leaves from A 








Brussels Sprouts 


Vitamins A, B, and C 


Calcium and iron 


Firm heads with fresh green leaves. 
Fluffy or yellow green leaves are of in- 
ferior quality 


1 Ib. = 4 servings Septemt 














Cabbage New, green — vitamins A, B,,| Firm heads with healthy green leaves,|1 1b. or 1 small head = 6§Not exp 
C, and G for best flavor. Green cabbage for cook-} servings of salad or 3-4 cooktjjsummer 
White cabbage — Vitamins C| ing and slaw; white, green and red for | servings 
and G, Calcium and iron slaw; red for pickling 

Carrots Vitamins A and C, B,, G Science has produced longer, more taper-| 4 large topped carrots = 1 lNot ex 


Calcium 


ing carrots free from fibrous core. Small 
bright orange firm skin carrots best. 





or 4 servings 








Cauliflower 


Vitamins C, B,, G 


White, firm heads, free from discolora- 
tion. Leaves fresh and green. Yellow 
leaves show age 





1 small head = 1 Ib. or {Fall unt 


servings 













oder: 












uly thre 
tober 








{ 
Celery Some B and C vitamins and| Firm, even stalks, free from bruises and|2 small bunches for 4 cookt 
calcium excess string servings 
Aesthetic value 1 stalk raw = 4-6 servings 
‘ 
Corn Vitamins B,, C, G Buy corn with bright green husks and} 1 medium ear per person 
Carbohydrate fresh brown silk. Kernels close, firm 
and shiny 
Cucumbers Aesthetic value Round ends less wasteful 1 large cucumber = 





Some vitamin B, 











April to 
3-4 servings 
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Prepared by Hazel T. Craig 


assisted by Ruth Remsbury, Assistant Professor of Foods, Gallaudet Col- 


lege, and Ruth Lee Thompson, graduate student, University of Maryland. 
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BEST SEASON ~_ 





APPROXIMATE COOK. 
ING TIME FOR BOILING 


HOW TO PREPARE AND COOK TO RETAIN 
FOOD VALUE 








Middle of April to June 


Uncovered 
10-20 minutes 


Keep cold, moist and in covered container. Cook stalks up- 
right 8 minutes to prevent breaking tips. Turn stalks flat 
and complete cooking. Avoid keeping long 





Year ’round 


Covered 
2-3 hours 


Keep in covered jar. Wash and soak over night. Cook in 
same water to retain full flavor and food value. Simmer 
with plenty of water, allowing water to cook down 





Year round. Cheapest June to 
October 


Uncovered 
15-30 minutes 


Wash and scald in colander or strainer. Drop immediately 
into boiling salted water to retain color. ‘Test and cook until 
tender only—not until soft and mushy 





Not expensive year ’round. June to 
October best 


Covered 
New, 30-60 minutes 
Mature, 1-2 hours 


Cook whole in small amount of water with roots, and part 
of the stem, to retain red color. Drop a little vinegar in hard 
water to prevent discoloration 





October to December. Not good 
from April through summer 


Uncovered 
10-20 minutes 


Wash, scald in colander, and drop carefully in large amount 
boiling salted water. Boil gently and lift out with tongs 





September to April 


Uncovered 
10-15 minutes 


Trim off dull leaves and allow to stand in salted water 10 
minutes. Drop slowly into large amount boiling salted water. 
Avoid “warming up” 





ot expensive year ‘round. Best late 
summer and early fall 


Uncovered 
5-15 minutes 


Keep cold, moist and covered. Start cooking in boiling salted 
water. See recipes for variety of uses. Allow to stand 10-20 
minutes in ice water before serving as salad 





ot expensive year ‘round. June- 
tober 


Covered 
15-25 minutes 


Wash and store in covered container. Slice and cook in a 
little water. Let water boil down for serving 





all until spring 


Uncovered 
10-20 minutes 


Soak upside down and cook with large amount of salted 
water. Broken pieces cook in less time 





oderately expensive year ’round. 
Poor in July and August 


Uncovered 
10-20 minutes 





uly through September 
Ctober corn is poor 


Covered 


6-10 minutes 


Clean and wash celery an hour before using. Place in ice 
water a few minutes and then in ice box in covered con- 
tainer. Green stalks contain more vitamins. Cook in just 
enough water to cover 





The sooner corn is cooked after being “picked” the more 
tender and full flavored it is. Immerse in boiling salted 
water 








April to October 





Uncovered 
5-15 minutes 





Keep in chilled place and slice with or without skins 
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FRESH 
VEGETABLES 


FOOD VALUE 


HOW TO SELECT 


QUANTITY TO BUY 








Greens: 
Spinach Kale 


Swiss chard, etc. 


Vitamins A, C, B, and G 


Fresh crisp, thin leaves of even green 


Some K. Iron and porns cater. Stems free of roots—not woody 


2 qts. = 1 Ib. and will serve 4 





Lettuce 
Salad greens 


| Vitamins A, B, and C 


|Some iron and other minerals | 


| 


| Green leaf lettuce has more vitamin and 
mineral content than white lettuce 


1 head = 4-6 servings 





Onions 


| Flavor is chief value 
| Vitamin C and B, 


| Some minerals 


Small firm onions may be more economi- 
cal, inasmuch as only a little onion at a 
time is used for seasoning. Spanish and 
Bermuda onions sweet and mild 


1 lb. (5-6 medium onions) = 
3-4 servings. Bermuda onions 
weigh 8-16 oz. each 





Parsnips 


Some vitamins B, and C 





| Avoid parsnips with very large, hollow 
feeling tops or limp texture 


1 lb. = 3 servings 





Peas, dry 


| Protein, carbohydrate 
| Vitamins B, and G 


| 


| Packaged dried peas are more sanitary 
| but bulk peas less expensive 


Same as beans 





Peas, green 


| ; 
| Protein, some carbohydrate 
Vitamins A, B,, C 


| Phosphorus and iron 


Bright green, smooth, velvet pods. Feel 
pods to see how full they are 


2 Ibs. = 5-6 servings 











Spina 
Kale 
Char 





Icebe 





Small 
Small 


Septer 


Year 


Year 


_ 


Year 


—_-— 











Peppers Aesthetic Firm skin, bright green color, minus | 1% medium pepper per serving 
| Vitamins A and C blemishes (stuffed ) 
| , ‘ . . . . 

Potatoes | Carbohydrate. Some iron Maine and Idaho potatoes for baking. | 3-4 medium potatoes = 1 h 
| Some vitamins C and B, Even sized potatoes for even cooking 
| 

Rice | Carbohydrate | Sealed boxes most sanitary. Bulk rice} 1 cup uncooked = 6 serving 
| is cheaper 
| I 
| 

Squash Cymling (summer) B, C, G Fresh firm skin, heavy feeling for sum- | 2 Ibs. = 4-6 servings 


Hubbard (winter) A, B, C 


mer squash—thick hard rind for winter 
| squash 





Sweet potatoes 


| Carbohydrate 
| Vitamins A, B,, C, G 





Dark yellow sweet potatoes are moist; 
| light ones are dry and mealy. Avoid 
| black spots and wrinkled ends 

| 


1 lb. = 3-4 servings 





‘Tomatoes 


| Vitamins C, A, B,, G, K 


Firm, glossy skin, heavy feeling with 
ithin skin. Ripen at room temperature 
| 


1 lb. = 4 small tomatoes 





1 lb. = 4 servings 





Turnips 


| Calcium, vitamins B,, C, G 


a turnips, vitamin A 


1 

Firm, solid feeling—not hollow. Ruta- 
bagas (Swedish turnips) are yellow. 

| Avoid spongy roots 


Year 
Septen 


_—_ 


’ 


Year 


_ 


June 
Octobs 


_ 


Octobe 


_ 


All yez 


—_ 


'4 topped turnips weigh 1 lj Octobe 


jand will serve 4 
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APPROXIMATE COOK- 





HOW TO PREPARE AND COOK TO RETAIN 



























































UY BEST SEASON ING TIME FOR BOILING FOOD VALUE 
serve 4} Spinach all year Cover for five minutes only.| Soak for a few minutes in lukewarm water. Drain. Rinse 
Kale all year except May Spinach 8-10 minutes at least four times to remove sand and drop a few leaves at 
Chard July to October Others—20-30 minutes a time into a little boiling salted water to retain color. Stir 
Iceberg, October to May Store in cool, dry, air-tight place. Cut out core with sharp 
knife. Let water run into separate leaves and shake well. 
Keep in covered bowl in refrigerator to insure crispness. 
Quarter and cook in small amount of water 
ms) =§ Small eating onions May to December | Uncovered Store in cool, dry place away from other food. Cook in 
onions§ Small table onions early spring Small, 10-15 minutes large amount of water 
Large, 30-40 minutes 
September-March Uncovered Scrub and cook, beginning in cold water. Slip off skin, cut 
20-40 minutes lengthwise, and remove core 
Year ’round Covered Prepare same as dried beans 
114-24 hours 
Year ’round. May to September best | Uncovered Keep in pods in cool place until used. Cook in small amount 
10-25 minutes of water. Wash, scald and drop peas, a few at a time, into 
water and cook until tender on/y 
—* 
servingg Year ’round Wipe off and store in covered container in ice box. Parboil 
or cook in large amount of boiling salted water 
— 
= 1 Ih Year ’round. New potatoes June to | Covered Store in dry, cool, dark place away from draft to prevent 
September 20-30 minutes drying out. Peel off very thin skins ; 
erving Year ’round Covered Cook in large amount of water. Rinse through colander 
30-40 minutes with hot water to keep grains separate. Or cook in double 
boiler—1 pt. water per cup rice 
June to December (summer) Covered Follow recipes for numerous ways of preparing squash. 
October to June (winter) 10-20 minutes (summer) Wash but do not peel and cook in small amount water. 
20-30 minutes (winter) Peel winter squash 
October to June Covered Store in cool, dark, dry place. Cook in enough water to cover 
20-30 minutes 
eS All year. June to October best Covered Little vitamin destroyed in canning. Vitamin lost in ex- 
5-15 minutes posure to air and heat. No water in cooking 
h 1 Ij October to March Uncovered Cook just long enough to tenderize in large amount salted 






15-40 minutes 





water 
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FRESH FRUIT 


FOOD VALUE 


HOW TO SELECT 


QUANTITY TO BUY 




















Apples Value varies according to age,| Firm skin, heavy feeling, free from|I medium apple per person 
season, variety bruises 1 lb. = 3-4 apples 
Vitamins B,, C, minerals 

Avocados Vitamins B,, A, C and G Firm, green, slightly pebbled skin. Flesh | 1 small avocado for two salads 
Rich in fat should yield to pressure 

Bananas Vitamins A, B, C and G When ripe enough to eat should be|1 lb. = 3-4 bananas 
Carbohydrate brown flecked. Avoid broken skins 

Berries Vitamins C, A and B Tilt container to examine contents.|1 qt. strawberries = 


Over-ripe berries stain box. Ripe berries 
are firm and even colored 


5 servings 
1 qt. other berries = 
7-8 servings 





Cranberries 


Vitamin C 


Full round shiny berries free from soft 
spots are best 


1 lb. makes 1 quart sauce or 
10 servings 





Dried Fruits 


Iron content greater than in 
fresh fruit 

Dates—vitamins A and G 
Raisins and Figs—B,, G 
Peaches and Apricots—A, G 
Prunes—B,, A 


Packaged fruits are more sanitary than 
“bulk” but also more expensive 


11 oz. pkg. apricots and prunes 
= 6-8 servings 

10 oz. pkg. dates = 40 to 50 
1 lb. prunes = 20-40 large 

1 lb. prunes = 40-60 medium 
1 lb. prunes = 60-80 small 





Grapefruit 


High in vitamin C 


Firm, heavy feel, with even yellow color 


YZ per serving 





Grapes 


Some vitamins—A, B, G 
Minerals 


Avoid buying grapes that fall off bunch 
when shaken. Buy Concord for jelly 
and juice. Slightly unripe grapes jell 
best 


1 Ib. serves 5 to 6 





Lemons and Limes 


High in vitamin C 


Look for thin skin heavy feeling lemons. 
Avoid soft brown spots at stem ends 








Oranges Vitamins C, A and B, Thin skin, heavy feeling oranges pro-|1 to 2 per glass of juice 
Some minerals duce most juice. Oranges marked “color 
added” are not so rich in vitamins as 
others. 
Peaches Vitamins A, B and C Look near stem ends for pinkish or yel-| 1 lb. makes 4 servings of sliced 








low color to be sure fruit is ripe 





peaches 
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VARIETIES 


BEST SEASON 


HOW TO STORE AND COOK 








Eating—Delicious, Jonathan, Bald- 
win 

Pie—Winesap, York Imperial 

Baking—Winesap, Rome Beauty 

Storing — Rome Beauty, Winesap, 
Northern Spy 


September to April. 
Green apples for sauce late 
June and July 


Keep in cool dry place and cook with little or no water. If 
storing in large quantities wrap each apple in paper and keep 
in dark, cool, dry place 





Year ’round 


Keep in cool place. Peel just before using and dip in lemon 
juice to prevent discoloring 





Year ’round 


Keep in cool place—not in ice box. Will keep only few days 














Raspberries Strawberries are cheapest} Sort immediately and place in refrigerator on shallow tray. 
Strawberries middle of May to mid-June. | Do not wash until just before using. Wash in bowl of water; 
Blackberries Raspberries, July and early] drain in colander 
Huckleberries Blueberries August 
November to March Sort carefully and wash before cooking. Use a raw ground 
relish to retain full value. Sauce contains some vitamins; 
jelly very little 
Prunes Year ’round Keep in cool dry place and follow directions on package. If 
Peaches allowed to soak cook in same water 
Apricots 
Raisins 
Dates 
Apples 
White meat October to May (July and] Store in cool dry place and do not cut until ready to use 
Pink meat August poor months) 





Concord—large dark blue 
Thompson—Seedless small, light yel- 
low green 

Muscat — large greenish yellow for 
salads 

Tokay—large reddish 


a 





Concord, late August to Oc- 
tober. Others from fall to 


spring 


Chill after washing. Eat soon for greatest enjoyment. Keep 
dry and covered to prevent drawing fruit flies 





Year ’round 


Store in cool dry place and do not cut until just before using 





Navel—deep orange, easy to peel, best 
for eating and salad 

alentia — Not so orange in color. 
x00d for juice 


Navel late Nov. to June 
Cal. Valentia May to Dec. 
Fla. Valentia Feb. to June 


Store in cool place preferably not ice box. Do not squeeze 
until ready for use. Oranges allowed to stand at room tem- 
perature a while before squeezing give more juice 





lingstone — hold shape for canning 
reestones — better eaten raw 


Late July to Oct. 





Late Aug. and Sept. 


Allow to ripen at room temperature. Better flavor if eaten 
soon after pulling. Store in ice box 
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i FRESH FRUIT 


FOOD VALUE 


HOW TO SELECT 


QUANTITY TO BUY 








Pears 


Some vitamins B, C and G 


Pears will keep only a few days so avoid 
buying in quantities. Avoid wrinkled, 
marked or very hard pears 


1 large pear per serving or ¥ 
per salad. 
1 lb. = 3 medium pears 





Pineapple 


Vitamins C, A, G, B, 


Avoid soft decayed base. Look for plump 
fruit with fragrant odor. Green spines 
| pull out of ripened fruit easily 





6 serving 


1 medium fruit 





Plums 


Vitamins A and B 


Firm solid color, no soft spots 


1 to 3 per serving, depending 
upon size 





Pumpkin 


Vitamin A 


Look for hard, even-colored rind. Small 
and medium size pumpkins more ‘“‘mealy” 


1 lb. = 1 cup cooked 
1 pie takes 2 cups 





Rhubarb 





Some vitamins A and C 


Long, even, crisp-looking stalks. Large 
tough leaves indicate old fruit of poor 
flavor 


1 lb. = 4-6 servings 





Melons 





Some vitamins 


B and C 
Watermelon B, C and G 





Cantaloupe and honey-dew A, 


Look for slightly soft ends in Honey-dew 
and cantaloupe. Buy watermelons from 
sample “plugs” 








YZ to Y% per serving, excepi 
watermelon 





(See continuation of above chart directly below) 








VARIETIES 


BEST SEASON 


HOW TO STORE AND COOK 








Pears 


Bartlett—(preserving and eating) 
Kieffer—(pickling and preserving) 
Seckel—( preserving ) 


July through Oct. 
Can in Sept. 


Sort’ out bruised fruit and store remainder | 
cool dark place 





\ Pineapple 


Winter months 


Store in cool dark place 





Plums 


Red—Greenish yellow 
Purple blue 


August to October 





Keep in cool place after wiping off. Will» 
keep long 





Pumpkin 


Late October to January 


Cut up with peelings on and boil in sm 
amount of water. Strain 





Rhubarb 


May to August, cheapest 


Wash and cut up without peeling to retain pif 
color. Cook slowly in small amount watt 
Sugar to taste 





Melons 





Cantaloupe—Honey-dew 
! Watermelon 





June through September 





Store in cool place. Keep Honey-dew and & 
taloupe in paper bag until used 





The food selection charts for vegetables and fruits on this and the 


preceding pages were planned for bulletin board use as 


a ready marketing and food preparation guide. 
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Washed at bedtime, hosiery of Celanese yarn can be worn the next morning! 
in fi Should any of your students still think that “all rayons are alike,"’ personal wearing oi 
ptain pil 
nt wate hosiery of Celanese yarn will convince them otherwise. These revolutionary 
stockings cling smoothly to the leg—don't bag at the knee or ankle. You can buy 
and ¢ them in actual size, as they do not stretch with wear like ordinary rayons. 
Dirt washes out of hosiery of Celanese yarn quickly and easily—moisture is not retained, 
thus shortening drying time. Celanese yarn is not affected by the acids in 
perspiration. Celanese Corporation will be glad to send you a booklet 
giving briefly the points on this new hosiery. 
Celanese Corporation of America 
180 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Under o current ruling of the Federal Trade Commission, CELANESE yarn is classified as RAYON 
‘ONOM 67 
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A RE you a home economics ma 
jor? Are you a member of a 
home economics club? Are you inter 


ested in becoming a home economics 


major, a member, or an organizer ot 
home economics club? If your 
inswer to any one of these questions 


s yes, then read on! If the answer 
to all three is no, read on anyway and 


le answer to the last question may 


become a yes 

There are ten professional depart 
ments in the American Home Eco 
nomics Association, and the Depart 
ment of Student Clubs is one of these 
ten. Student clubs are classified as a 
professional department because — the 
lub work is so designed that it will 
ead to personal growth and a_ pro 
tessional spirit in home economics stu 
ients 

Home economics clubs in colleges 
ind universities date back to 1902. 
However, afhliation with the American 
Home Economics Association did not 
take place until 1923. High school 
lub organization was not begun until 
five years later, but since then the num 
ver of high school clubs to affiliate has 
ncreased rapidly and steadily. 

he Association is ably assisting the 
ifhliated student clubs through an Ad 
visory Committee. This committee 
publishes a handbook which is brim 
ming with valuable information and 
material that will assist both new and 
well-established clubs in perfecting 
their organization and programs. The 
\ssociation also publishes the NATION AI 
MAGAZINE OF HOME ECONOMICS STU 
DENT CLUBS which reports the interests 
ind activities of different groups and 
offers suggestions for club activities. 

\ good home economics club _ is 
planned carefully to meet the needs of 
the students it is to serve. It brings 
together varied experiences related to 
home, school and community—all of 
vhich will play a part in developing 
each individual member into an inde 
pendent and growing person. It offers 
opportunity for service to the school 


ind community, and active participa 
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STUDENT HOME ECONOMICS CLUBS 


By Frankie Fonde 


Chairman of the College Section of the Home Economics Clubs 


Junior at the University of Tennessee 


tion in improving home and tamily liv 
ing. It also helps to “knit together’ 
the students and faculty in a college 
or high school home economics depart 
ment, giving a warmer and more per 
sonal touch to the subject matter and 
its use. 

In order to have a worthwhile club, 
objectives should be selected and spe 
cific plans made for the work and play 
of the club at the beginning of the 
year. With a goal to work toward it 
is much easier to make real accomplish 
ments. 

This year all home economics clubs, 
college and high school, from Maine to 
California, and from the Gulf to the 
Great Lakes, have a common goal 
living for victory. The high school club 
pledge is: “I will practice democracy 
I will produce and salvage all I can. 
I will waste nothing. I will buy only 
what I need. I will not buy above price 
ceilings. I will work with fellow club 
members in one war project. I will do 
all I can to make myself and my family 
healthy and strong. IT will buy war 
stamps. I will help in home and school 
satety programs.” 

College club members pledge to: 

1. Participate in at least one war 
project, such as Red Cross work, mo 
rale building work, buying bonds and 
stamps, conservation of food material, 
civilian health. 

2. Pay afhliation dues by Dec. Ist. 

3. Contribute to the foreign fellow 
ship fund which is even more important 
now since students need training to help 
with post war rehabilitation in their 
home countries. 

4. Contribute articles to the Na 
tional Magazine of Home Economics 
Student Clubs. 

5. Participate in or develop some 
community project as nursery schools 


victory gardens, open community meet 


and Member of Chi Omega Sorority 


ings, school lunches and community 
beautification. 

6. Publicize home economics through 
the radio, newspapers and community 
meetings. 

This goal was expressed by Miss 
Jessie Harris, president of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, be 
tore the student club group at the 1942 
A.H.E.A. Convention, when a National 
program of work was made for the 
vear. With a general program of work 
already planned it is not difficult for a 
new club to quickly adapt itself to its 
job and, therefore, get off to a very 
encouraging start. 

There is no need tor elaborate plan 
ning when organizing a club, as rela 
tively simple machinery is adequate for 
carrying on club activities. It can be 
done simply by a group of students 
meeting, selecting a chairman and ap 
pointing a committee to draft a consti- 
tution and by-laws. 

The general practice is to invite all 
students who are enrolled in courses 
in home economics to join the club, al- 
though there is no National rule to 
this effect. Whether or not dues are 
assessed, how they are assessed and 
how much is collected from each mem 
ber differs widely and is for the indi 
vidual club to decide. 

It is the custom for all student home 
economics clubs to choose an adviser 
trom the home economics faculty. Her 
duties and responsibilities vary with the 
organization and experience of the club. 
Often a committee of advisers is se 
lected trom the faculty rather than a 
single adviser. 

The frequency of the meetings de 
pends on local conditions and needs, 
as does the hour for meeting and the 
meeting place. Procedure for run 
ning the meeting varies from. strictly 


(Concluded on page 84) 
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RATIONING...FOOD AVAILABILITY 


During the months to come, when the needs of our 


armed forces and allies may cut more deeply into 
civilian supplies, more and more foods may become 
increasingly difficult to obtain. Yet a state of ade- 
quate nutrition must be maintained in our civilian 
population so that children’s growth will not be 
hampered and the physical productivity of our war 
workers not decreased. Furthermore, good nutrition 
is essential to good morale. 

The threat cf malnutrition from reduced food 


2 KINDS 
PLAIN AND CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED 


Dry 


ee eee 


Three daily servings (1/2 0z.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Ovaltine 
WWOTEEN 6s 2 es 6.00 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE . . 30.00 Gm. 
_. eee 3.15 Gm. 
CALCIUM ..... 0.25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS . . . 0.25Gm. 
i on eae 10.5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


availability is conveniently combated by New Im- 
proved Ovaltine. This delicious food drink supplies 
abundant amounts of biologically adequate pro- 
teins, essential minerals, vitamins, and readily assim- 
ilated caloric food energy. Two or three glassfuls 
daily plus the average dietary satisfy virtually all nu- 
tritional requirements. Thus Ovaltine can be a potent 
weapon in the prevention of malnutrition in both 
children and adults. The Wander Company, 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. . 


A, 


NEW IMPROVED 









Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 
31.20 Gm. | See 0.5 mg. 0.5 mg. 
66.00 Gm. VITAMINA. . . 1500 U.S.P.U. 2953 U.S.P.U. 
eo a VITAMIND. . . 405U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
0.903 Gm. VITAMIN B, . . 300U.S.P.U. 432 U.S.P.U. 
11.9 mg. RIBOFLAVIN . . . 0.25 mg. 1.28 mg. 
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ABORATORY tests conducted by 

the American Viscose Corporation 
indicate that it is good practice for 
women to wash their rayon stockings 
before wearing them for the first time. 
Such washing gives the high twist in 
the rayon yarn a chance to overcome 
the setting action which it gets in board- 
ing. For maximum service, rayon 
stockings should be washed after each 
wearing in lukewarm, mild soap suds. 
Handle carefully; no soaking and no 
wringing. Roll in a towel to remove 
excess moisture and dry at least 36 
hours, hanging stockings half and half 


over smooth bar. 


Ever Hear of a “Mendery”? 


A mendery is a place where one can 
learn to mend all kinds of clothing and 
household textiles. In Albany County, 
New York, more than thirty carefully 
trained local leaders serve on Tuesday 
and ‘Thursday afternoons at a public 
mendery sponsored by Albany County 
home demonstration groups. ‘Thursday 
evenings are devoted to soldiers and 
sailors who want to learn to care for 
their clothing “when there are no wo- 


” 
men around. 


IN THE TEXTILE FIELD 


By Catherine T. Long 


Swap Your Clothes 


Neighborhood “swap your clothes” 
clubs are springing up throughout the 
country as an offspring of the save and 
salvage drive. The plan is very simple. 
An announcement in the local paper 
gives the time and place where mothers 
may meet to exchange clothing which 
their children have outgrown or for 
which they have no further use. The 
clothing must be clean and in wearable 
condition. For example, Junior has 
outgrown his last year’s overcoat and 
has no younger brother to use this 
“hand-me-down.” So Junior’s mother 
cleans the coat and goes off to the 
swapping center. She may return with 
an overcoat for Junior, but more likely 
it will be a new second-hand jacket for 
herself or a coat for little sister. 


4-H Clothing Achievements 
A National 4-H Club Clothing 


Achievement Project is conducted an- 


nually in all states by the Extension 
Service of the State Agricultural Col- 
lege of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, with the National Com- 
mittee on Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 
cooperating. And each year the Spool 
Cotton Company awards medals to 
hundreds of county 4-H Club winners, 
trips to the National Club Congress 
to all state winners and College Schol- 
arships to 12 national winners. 

The purpose of the National 4-H 
Clothing Achievement Contest is to en- 
courage 4-H members to achieve the 
following objectives: 

1. To teach 4-H Club members how 
to dress appropriately, becomingly and 
healthfully for all occasions, in keeping 
with a well-planned family budget. 

2. To help 4-H Club members to 
coordinate a practical knowledge of the 
techniques of clothing construction with 
the principles of color, line and design 
as applied to each individual. 


(Concluded on page 84) 


Twelve 4-H Club girls won scholarships in the 1942 National 4-H Clothing Achievement Project. Ten are here. Ist row: 
Laura Lucas, Lucama, N. C.; Jean Lightburn, Capron, Okla.; Frances Thompson, Cumberland Center, Me. 2nd row: Vir- 
ginia Jolson, Blooming Prairie, Minn.; Florence Isely, Monticello, Wis.; Kathleen Balfour, Union, Nebr.; Eva Mae Jones, 


Hahira, Ga. 3rd row: Margaret Webb, Mt. Vernon, Ill.; Louisa Fay Simons, Yuma, Ariz.; Mildred E. Reed, Bristol, Conn. 
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But WOULDN'T YOU LIKE A COPY: 


To help Mrs. America in her No. 1 job— 
the job of feeding her family wisely 
—Libby’s Director of Home Eco- 
nomics has prepared a colorful 32-page 
booklet entitled ““How To Plan Nutri- 
tious Meals”. 

Mary Hale Martin believes that 
nutritious meals can and should be 


that supply the essential nutrients. 

The book includes up-to-date infor- 
mation about nutrition, a helpful see: 
tion entitled “Ingenuity Adds Inter- 
est,” and many specific menus and 
recipes illustrated with photographs 
in full color. 

If you would like to see this new 













meals that are extra good eating. So booklet, just mail us the coupon be- 
she demonstrates that it’s easy to plan 


for flavor interest as well as for foods 


Libby, MNeill & Libby 


LIBBY PACKS A GREATER VARIETY OF FOODS UNDER ONE LABEL THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


low. We will be happy to send you a 
free copy. 





HOME ECONOMICS DEPT, PH-33; 






. e z Se ean ae 
LIBBY, M¢NEILL & LIBBY, — 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Please send me a free copy of your hada a 
new booklet “How To Plan Nutri- 
tious Meals.” GRIN ee coer es ke at ele aa one iy a er es m 
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How to Teach Nutrition 

to Children 
By Mary Pfaffmann & Frances Stern 
M. Barrows & Co., New York 
Price $2.00 Pp. 224 


The Boston Dispensary has_ been 
widely known for many years for its 
excellent teaching of nutrition and 
health. 
trayal of that fine work. 


Each chapter has a foreword for the 


This book is a graphic por- 


teacher. The lessons are outlined in 
detail. 


pose and then a plan for teaching. 


A presentation states the pur- 


Principles of nutrition are simplified 
and further interpreted by stories and 
games. Illustrations of foods, the con- 
stituents they provide and how they 
serve the body accompany each discus- 
sion. Charts for evaluating the day’s 
meals and other similar material aid in 
visualization of the subject. Every 
person teaching nutrition to children 
will be grateful to the authors for this 
valuable help. 

—Reviewed by Lutu G. GrRAveEs 


The Story of Man and His Food 

By C. C. and S. M. Furnas 

The New Home Library, New York 

Price 69c Pp. 364 

We have here a book on foods with 
an approach different from that with 
which we have become familiar. The 
authors “have viewed the past and pres- 
ent of diet and have even taken a brief 
glance at the synthetic foods of the 
future.” They give full recognition to 
the significant part played by food in 
shaping the destiny of mankind and in 
producing today a race with better 
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health and greater ability to meet the 
exigencies of a chaotic world. 

Food materials, nutrients and other 
factors commonly discussed are pre- 
sented, at times seriously, at other times 
amusingly. Home economists will be 
interested in the chapter, Cook Book 
Reviews. 
pithy expressions are 
some that might well be emphasized 


Among the 


to those persons who are now engaged 
in teaching nutrition and diet to the 
laity without having a proper _back- 
A great 


“ 


ground—expressions such as 
many investigations into the adequacy 
of particular diets are meaningless be- 
cause no account is taken of the meth- 
od of preparation” and “If it is sani- 
tary and palatable eat it raw and eat 
it all, in so far as possible.” 
—Reviewed by Lutu G. GRAVES 


Stina, The Story of a Cook 


By Herman Smith 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 242 

Stina, The Story of a Cook, carries 
one back to those early days of the 
present century, memories of which 
many of the older ones among us still 
cherish—days when simple foods were 
made savory and _ satisfying largely 
through the expenditure of time and 
care and love—love of good eating and 
love of the eaters themselves—days 
when we knew little about vitamins 
and cared less. 

Stina was an Alsatian who practiced 
her art in our own American middle 
west, where she became cook and house- 


keeper, friend and adviser to the fami- 





ractica 


Wook a 


ly of the author of this book. The re- 
cipes for the good things she com- 
pounded are interspersed with the au- 
thor’s memories of life as it was then 
lived, with recollections of her rare 
philosophy, with stories of her care 
of and thought for “her” family, a 
family of which she was just as much 
a part as those actually born into it. 

The recipes in Stina are different. 
Most of them are well adapted to pres- 
ent day limitations, calling as they do 
for the simpler things of life, things 
which are still with us, which have not 
as yet come under the rationing pro- 
gram—and many of which, please God, 
never will. 

Stina is a book which leaves one feel- 
ing the happier for its reading; one in 
which the charm of old-time good liv- 
ing is brought back into this troubled 
world; so interesting that we have yet 
to find anyone who, once taking it up, 
sets it down before reaching the very 
last page. 

—Reviewed by 
Lity HAxwortH WALLACE 


Parties for Pennies 

By Nancy Webb 

M. Barrows & Co., New York 

Price $2.00 Pp. 216. 

Lively 
practical suggestions for penny-saving 
parties make this book both enjoyable 


writing and innumerable 


and usable. The emphasis is on re- 
freshments and how to prepare them. 
The author believes that good conver- 
sation is preferable to games and 
stunts. 
spect for experience and proves it by 


(Concluded on page 79) 


She also has a wholesome re- 
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on Energy Meats 


MARIE GIFFORD 
Armour’s Director 

of Food Economics, gives 
you these teaching 
helps. 






The fat of meat becomes doubly important 
under wartime conditions 


A perfect score indicates that you are among the best informed 
teachers in the country. Six correct is very good; five average. 





1. When heat for the home is rationed, 
what dietary adjustments can people make 
to increase physical comfort ? 


2. Which meats rank high in energy value? 


3. Name five delicious ways to serve energy 


meats, 


4. What is one of the first meats fed to 
babies ? 


5. When you drain fat from a pan of 
frying bacon, is it more patriotic to use it 
in cooking, or to put it into a tin of fats 
which you will turn in to your butcher ? 


6. Butter is 97% digestible. How do lard 
and hydrogenated vegetable fats rate in 
comparison ? 


7. Give two reasons why one shouid not 
trim the fat from their meat serving and 
leave it on the plate. 


mm rr rs es ee 





Casserole of Pork Sausage 
and Corn 


Fry 1 lb. of Armour’s Star Pure Pork Sausages 
until lightly brown. Make white sauce from 3 
tablespoons sausage fat, 3 tablespoons flour and 
1's cups milk. Season with salt, pepper and 1 
pimiento chopped. Open No. 2 can whole kernel 
corn. Roll 1 cup cracker crumbs fine. Arrange 
crumbs, corn, sausages and sauce in alternate 
layers. Top with crumbs mixed with 2 table- 
spoons sausage fat, and 5 or 6 of the sausages. 
Bake 30 minutes at 350° F. Serves 5. 


* 
Marie Gifford 


Director Food Economics 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
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Answers 


1. The production of body heat is the 
natural sequence of eating—especially of 
eating energy foods. Since a thin layer of 
fatty tissue under the skin is a natural 
barrier against heat loss of the body, 
people will need to increase their energy 
food intake, when living in cooler tem- 
peratures. 


2. Pork cuts varying in fat content from 
approximately 21% (ham) up to 76% (salt 
pork) are the meats with highest energy 
value. Included with this list are sausage, 
bacon, bacon squares, ham, pork chops, 
spare ribs, salt pork, scrapple and pork 


shoulder. 


3. Fried salt pork with cream gravy and 
potatoes ; Baked casserole of pork sausage 
and corn; Green beans cooked with bacon 
nugget; Scrapple; Broiled bacon and 
peaches. 


4. Because of its easy digestibility, bacon 
is the first meat recommended for babies 
by many doctors. It is always wise to 
choose bacon that carries a brand name, 
such as Armour’s Star, which offers the 
same fine flavor week after week. 





5. Uncle Sam’s Fat Conservation program 
calls upon us to use drippings first for 
food! Send only fats that you cannot use 
for cooking to your butcher to pass along 
to munitions manufacturers! A few of the 
excellent ways to use sausage and bacon 
drippings are: In cream gravies, sauces ; 
for frying hash, eggs, potatoes, mush, 
scrapple, tomatoes, bananas or pineapple: 
as shortening in muffins, corn bread or 
pastry to be used over meat pies or mince 
meat; as flavoring for cooked vegetables, 
such as green beans, cabbage, sauerkraut 
or hominy. 


6. Contrary to popular belief, lard is as 
digestible as butter (9797). Hydrogenated 
vegetable fats are 93.8% digestible. 


7. (1) In wartime we cannot afford to waste 
any food. (2) For good nutrition, the av- 
erage man needs a minimum of two ounces 
of fat daily —15°% to 25% of his total 
calorie intake should be supplied by fat. 
Because fats digest more slowly, they 
stave off pangs of hunger — contribute 
greatly to feeling of satisfaction. 
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SEND FOR TIMELY MATERIAL OW 


MOLASSES 


AND OTHER SWEETENERS 
@ Meal-Craft Demonstration 


Sheets* These consist of two 4-page 
sheets, illustrated, 81/ x 11, punched for 
note book. Each contains practical les- 
son plans for the class room lecture and 
laboratories periods. 

The first 4-page Sheet covers important 
pointers about all sweeteners. It includes 
a Comparison Chart and Taste-Test Quiz, 
to teach your pupils how to distinguish 
differences in sweeteners. 

The second Sheet presents a menu-plan- 
ning project—the lunch box prepared for 
school, office or factory. Lunch Box 
Meals are most important today because 
they contribute so much to health, stam- 
ina and alertness, 


@ Meal - Craft Chart for the bulle- 
tin board is illustrated in full color— 
measures 22 x 17. It highlights the 


teaching points of the Demonstration 
Sheets. 
* Note to teachers: Meal-Craft educa- 


tional material was first offered last Fall 
under the mame ‘“Menu-Maker.” No 
change has been made in the context, 
only the name is new. 





* * * 
FREE SUGAR-SAVER 
A WEW WAY EVERY DAY }) RECIPE 
TO ENJOY, IRON BOOK 
24 pages 


7 x 10 inches 


This Large Book which 
is illustrated in full 
color is valuable both 
for classroom and home 
use, 








* * * 
TEACHERS when you want a_ high- 


quality molasses for use in cooking and 
baking classes, we recommend that you 
use 


OLD FASHIONED 


MOLASSES 





Grandma’s Old Fashioned Molasses is both a 
delicious and nutritious sweetener. It is distinctly 
a high quality molasses. Grardma’s Molasses has 
the most delightful mellow flavor and appetizing 
brown color. ma’s olasses is rich in 
nature’s iron. It is not bleached and contains no 
sulphur dioxide. 

One set of Demonstration Sheets, Chart and 
Grandma’s Molasses Recipe Book are available. 


FREE only to teachers in the following States: 
New Eng., a. > in Ph hs Pe Taee 
N. C., S. C., Iil., Cal., Gre., Wash., Va., W. 
Va., id., Ohio, Fla., Ga., Ala., La., Miss., 
Mich., Ind., Mo., Wis., Ia., Minn. 


Available in other States at 25c¢ per set. 


AMERICAN MOLASSES COMPANY 
Dept. P.H.E.-2-43 
120 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Clip Coupon on Service Page 3 
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Government Sources of 


Information on Women’s Occupations 


To meet the increasing demand of 
school and college counselors for infor- 
mation regarding current sources of 
material on women’s occupations, the 
Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service in the Vocational Division 
of the U. S. Office of Education has 
prepared the following list of agencies 
in the Federal Government in which 
certain types of occupational informa- 
tion of interest to women originate: 


U. S. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Department of Labor. 


Current statistics on and estimates of 
need for women in war industries. See 
Monthly Labor Review for current ar- 


ticles. 


Bureau of the Census. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Official census statistics on occupational 
and industrial distribution of women 
workers for the country as a whole, for 
states, larger cities, and for counties. 


National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel. War Manpower 
Commission. 


Information on supply and demand of 


professionally trained women. 


National Youth Administration. 


War Manpower Commission. 


Statistics on girls being trained on 
NYA wartime projects and occupational 
information prepared by national and re- 
gional ofices for use in guidance and 


placement. 


Office of Defense, Health and Wel- 
fare Services. Federal Security Agency. 


Information on current demand and 
supply of nurses and others in health and 
welfare fields, and day care of children 


of working mothers. 


Office of Defense Transportation. 

Information on training and cn actual 
and potential use of women in transpor- 
tation cccupations. 


Training Within Industry Service. 


War Manpower Commission. 
Information on training of women al- 
ready employed in war production indus- 


tries. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission. 


Statistics and information on women 
employed in Government service, includ- 
ing civilian employees of the armed serv- 
ices; ordnance, signal corps, ete. Cur- 
rent announcements of Civil Service ex- 


aminations may be obtained at first- and 


second-class post offices or at one of the 
regional offices of the Commission (list 
available). 


U. S. Employment Service. War 


Manpower Commission. 


Statistics on applications and _place- 
ments of women in public employment 
offices; estimates of demand for women 
based on studies of labor market; in- 
formation on related experiences in for- 
eign countries; special reports from time 
to time on use of women in certain oc- 
cupations or by certain types of employ- 
ers. 


U. S. Navy Department. 


Information on WAVES and Navy 
Nurse Corps. 

U. S. Office of Education. Federal 
Security Agency, Business Education 


Service. 

Information and statistics on training 
of women for office and distributive oc- 
cupations. 


Engineering, Science and Manage- 
ment War Training Program. 

Statistics and information on training 
of women under this program. 


Home Economics Service. 

Information and statistics on home eco- 
nomics training in schools, colleges and 
in adult programs, and on contributions. 
of the home economics teacher. 


Information Exchange. 


Loan packets containing miscellaneous 
information on: Women and the war. 


Occupational Information and Guid- 
ance Service. 

Bibliographies, references, sources and 
specific information on women’s occupa- 
guidance problems en- 
countered by counselors of girls and wo- 


tions and on 


men in schools and colleges. 


Trade and Industrial Service. 

Information and statistics on training 
of girls and women for trade and indus- 
trial work, and on techniques and prob- 
lems of such training. 

See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, official bi- 
weekly publication of the Office of Edu- 


- cation, for current reports and articles 


and information on teacher demand and 
supply. 

U. S. Public Health Service. Federal 
Security Agency. 

Information on Federal aid to schools 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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HEAD OF NUTRITION CLASS 
RALSTON 


Whole Wheat Cereal 


INSTANT RALSTON 


Pre-cooked Whole Wheat Cereal 


These are not merely cereals that have been fortified to pro- 
vide whole grain values. 

They are natural WHOLE GRAIN hot cereals enriched with 
extra natural wheat germ... making them richer in protein, 
minerals and thiamin than natural whole wheat. 





=—:\ NO COOKING NEEDED for Instant Ralston 

— Just stir this cereal into boiling water or milk and serve. With Instant 
Ralston the busiest person can have the nourishing build-up break- 
fast needed these days. 

Ralston Whole Wheat Cereal, 40-year favorite, is exactly the same as 
Instant Ralston except it cooks in 5 minutes. 















U.S. weeps US 


THIS TYPE OF FOOD 
1S AMONG THOSE 
RECOMMENDED IN THE 


NUTRITION FOOD RULES f 

















Ralston Research Laboratories, 
Ralston Purina Company 
32 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Missouri 






20-PAGE ILLUSTRATED BOOK... 


842 x 11” size. Presents latest nutrition 
data on grain products. Discusses dif- 


Please send, no cost or obligation, 
new 20-page book prepared by 
Ralston Research Laboratories. 


Whole ference between enriched, restored Paes 7 
rains and whole grain products. Includes i” 
sexes? diagrams, tables, food nutrients chart. Title . ee 
Recipes. Valuable to Home Econom- Street___ _ 
ics teachers. i hee a 
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A Practical Curriculum 


(Continued from page 56) 





a week. She noted the cost of every- 
thing used that was not raised on the 
farm. Occasionally she also planned 
the family menus for a week, including 
the grocery list. 


Although most of the families had a 





“MOST HELPFUL 


Teachers report on new 


garden, it was found that many did not 
use vegetables, milk, butter and eggs 
in sufficient quantities. The girls were 
taught to produce and utilize these 
farm products. They learned how to 
plant, cultivate and store a great va- 
riety of fruits and vegetables. Several 
set out fruit trees and berry patches 
under the supervision of the agriculture 
teacher. In the fall the girls canned, 
preserved, made pickles, often bringing 
their produce from home in order to 
use school equipment. 






“Beauly fer Keeps” produced by the 


makers of Johnson’s Wax 


Although this picture has just recently been 


released, and deliveries were somewhat de- 
layed by the difficulty of getting reels, it has 
been shown to a good many high school, 
junior high and adult audiences. Reports 
coming back from Home Economics teach- 
ers indicate very favorable reception. 

The picture, though it is educational, 
dramatizes the subject of protective house- 





Running T'ime—29 minutes 
Film size—16 millimeter 
FILMED BY 
Wilding Productions, Inc. 
Distributed by Modern 
Talking Picture Service 











keeping in an entertaining and instructive 


manner. It shows the history of wax down 
through the ages and the multiple uses of 
wax for taking better care of our things in 


these critical times. 


To secure a showing for your school, write 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc. 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Buy United States War Savings Bonds and Stamps 
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The girls learned how to do things 
attractively—how to serve, how to set 
a table, how to arrange a centerpiece, 
how to ice and decorate cakes, make 
tempting salads. Notebooks included 
pictures of table setting ideas, menus 
worked out in school complete with 
recipes, records of meals planned and 
prepared at home, supplementary mate- 
rial cut or copied from magazines. 

As a practical application of nutrition 
knowledge as well as of food prepara- 
tion, lunches were served at noon to the 
student body. Use of a great many 
free government foodstuffs such as 
grapefruit, apples, cabbage, cornmeal, 
rice, salt pork and prunes made it pos- 
sible to serve an attractive, well bal- 
anced luncheon for only 10c a person. 
Table etiquette was stressed during the 
lunch hour. 


Home Decoration 

The girls studied the principles of 
home decorating, learned to draw room 
plans, sketch decorative ideas which ap- 
pealed to them and which they might 
find usable in their own homes. In 
completing a room improvement project 
they made slip covers, curtains, drapes, 
painted furniture, and even hung wall- 
paper. 

Notebooks included “before and 
after” pictures of the rooms on which 
they worked with itemized cost and 
hours of labor required, also ideas for 
further improvements at home with 
estimated costs, pictures of room inte- 
riors cut from magazines, sketches, etc. 


Field Trips 

Frequent field trips broadened the 
girls’ experiences—trips to department 
stores where they looked at clothes, 
dishes, linen, furniture, drapes, cur- 
tains; a radio station; manufacturing 
plants; food factories; a hospital; a 
city library, museum and art gallery; 
a railroad station; an hotel; a Pull- 


| man; an a‘rport. On these trips they 





learned to order a meal in a restaurant, 
to register at an hotel and how to con- 
duct themselves in a Pullman and on 
a train. All of these experiences added 
to their poise and self-confidence. 
This has been a sketchy outline of 
the complete course but it should sug- 
gest many ideas for developing home 
economics curriculums in rural high 
schools which will make a definite im- 


| provement in the community life. 


Children will be pleased to know that 
castor oil is needed for a number of 
military purposes. 
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The Static Demonstration 
(Continued from page 55) 





exhibits showing methods of purifying 
water in an emergency. 

Static clothing demonstrations were 
also keyed to war needs. A garment 
salvage exhibit remodelling 
possibilities. toys made from odds and 
ends of fabrics illustrated the “waste 
not” idea. <A textile table, entitled 
Our Country Needs Wool, exhibited 
fibers to replace wool along with cloth 
and rugs made from these fibers. <A 


showed 


method of making clothing fire-resist- 
ant was demonstrated step by step on 
another table. 

Teaching devices were graphically 
presented to show how to meet indi- 
vidual differences of children in classes 
by means of graded projects, study 
guides and work sheets. 

A clever sewing aid, made from a 
square of muslin, provided still another 
good exhibit. This square of cloth be- 
came a kit for holding sewing supplies 
and a wrapping for both kit and un- 
finished articles when placed in the 
locker or carried home. ( Described on 
page 346 of the October 1942 issue of 
PracticAL Home Economics.) 

In the fall the San Francisco and 
Oakland conducted 
lunch box derbys for homemakers need- 


home economists 


ing help with planning, preparing and 
packing school and industrial lunches. 
Real food was used and so effectively 
displayed that sandwich fillings could 


be seen and the foods looked appetiz- - 


ing even though cold and exposed to 
hours of standing. 

The “career girl’s lunch” was the 
theme of one exhibit, demonstrating 
the use of a container which would 
serve as a lunch box but not look like 
one. Appealing lunches were arranged 
to fit into an attractive knitting bag, 
a toilet kit or a book holder. 

Other tables featured milk in the 
lunch, bread in the meal, swing-shift 








lunches, graveyard snacks, and a basic | 


lunch that could be adapted by a few 
simple changes for several members of 
the family. 

These and many other graphic dis- 
plays of projects, techniques and visual 
lessons could not help but inspire be- 
holders to action—and action is what 
we want. 


FEBRUARY, 1943 


Farm Youth Mobilization 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced plans for mobilizing farm 
boys and girls behind the 1943 Food 
Production Program, and the week of 
February 6 to 14 has been designated 
National 4-H Mobilization Week. 

A major objective of the Week is 
to lay plans for 4-H clubs to help meet 
local farm labor shortages, both by 
working themselves and by taking into 
their clubs and helping train city boys 
and girls who will work on farms this 
summer. 

Last year 4-H club members raised 


more than 6 million chickens, 14 mil 


lion hogs, and owned close to 100,000 
head of dairy cattle. They also raised 
over 2 million bushels of vegetables in 
Victory gardens; canned over 12 mil- 
lion jars of fruits, vegetables and meats ; 
bought over 6 million dollars worth of 
war bonds, collected tons of scrap. 

In addition to increasing these 1942 
activities club members will lay plans 
to enlarge their participation in fire 
prevention, meal planning, first aid and 
home nursing, farm machinery care and 


other wartime activities. 














Make 95 smart make-over 
fashions . . . suits, coats, hats, 
blouses, neckwear, accessories, 
No. 8-10, 


Inexpensive, charming 
home decorations .. . dra- 
peries, slip-covers, lamp- 
shades, clever touches. No. 
8-13, 





Do tricks with the needle to revo- 
lutionize your wardrobe. No. 169, 





SEE THE WONDERFUL 
THINGS YOU CAN 


Make 55 gifts for birthdays, 
showers, service men, everybody. 
55 wonderful gifts in No, 8-11. 







Beauty, warmth and price- 
less value in patchwork 

4 quilts. 14 Early American 
favorites in beautiful nat- 
ural colors with charts and 
step-by-step directions, 
No. 190, 













Sew because Uncle Sam asks you to con- 
serve ... and sew because you can make 
such lovely things for so little. Here are the 
books with hundreds of ideas and complete 
directions . . . and here are the threads made 
especially for every sewing need. 


J.&P. COATS > 


MERCERIZED - BEST SIX CORD ° 





CLARK’S (imp 


HEAVY DUTY 


Learn how to knit, crochet, 
embroider, tat. . . the easy 
way. 52 pages of simple di- 
rections and fashions, 


! Educational Bureau, The Spool Cotton Company, Dept. (€-243 

I 54 Clark Street, Newark, New Jersey 

1 Please send me the following books at 10¢ each. Enclosed is ..... cents, 

| © Make and Mend for Victory, No. 8-10. © Sew and Save, No. 169. 
(0 Home Decorators Sewing Manual, No. 8-13. © Quilts, No, 190, 

1G Gifts you can Sew, No. 8-11, CO Learn How, No. 17/ 
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What’s Going On 
In the Food Field 


(Continued from page 46) 





not given to infants under four or five 
months, it is possible that the early 
administration of vegetables may be 
valuable in providing additional min- 
erals and vitamins. At any rate, the 
chemical and biochemical studies made 
by the Department of Pediatrics indi- 
cate that dehydrated vegetables in all 


FOR A VICTORY 
iM 

























BS 





CREAMED CHICKEN 


2 tbsps. butter or 
chicken fat 

4 tbsps. flour 

1% cups chicken 
broth 

1% cups Carnation 
Milk 

Seasoning 

3 cups diced cooked 
chicken 





Blend flour in melted 
fat. Add broth when 
smooth. Cook till 
thickened, stirring 
constantly. Add milk 
and let thicken. Sea- 
son. Add chicken, 
heat thoroughly but 
do not boil. Serves 6. 





torms are practical for use as an addi- 
tion to the diet of children; and that 
in powdered form vegetables may be 
administered safely to new born babies 
and small infants. 

In reporting this research in the 
ARCHIVES OF PepraATrics, Dr. Reuel 
Benson of New York City makes the 
following interesting comment on the 
use of dehydrated vegetables in the 
treatment of sensitive or chronically il 
patients: 

“The powdered vegetables may be 
found to be useful in allergic infants 


and children. It is known that evapo- 





Méalh-Rich AND PATRIOTIC! 


FOR DAYS WHEN YOU FOREGO MEAT 


MEATLESS meals are no sacrifice—when such a dish is served! 
Creamed chicken, made rich and smooth with creamy 


Carnation Milk... 


with cheese. Pretty enough for a party. An 


served in a noodle oe generously flavored 


so high in the nutri- 


tion scale that it’s wise to have it often. 

Remember that a cup and a half of Carnation is the equivalent of 
twice that amount of milk in its ordinary form. With all the valu- 
able milk nutrients, plus Carnation’s extra enrichment with vita- 
min D. It’s a healthful habit—to “eat” this pure, double-rich milk 


in tempting cooked dishes. 


FREE! A hook of milk-rich recipes and menus for all ages. Interesting informa- 
tion about Irradiated Carnation Milk for classroom projects. Ask “Growing 
Up With Milk.” Address Carnation Company, Dept. 708A, Milwaukee, Wis. 


IRRADIATED 


Carnation 


‘“‘FROM CONTENTED 





IRmAQIATED 
* 


Milk 


cows’”’ 
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rated milk causes less sensitivity than 
whole milk. In similar fashion, proc- 
essing vegetables may alter the protein 
component in some way so as to change 
its allergic properties. 

“In the feeding of malnourished or 
chronically ill individuals, such as tu- 
bercular or cardiac cases, concentrated 
foods are important. Processed vege- 
tables with a high caloric, mineral and 
vitamin B content per unit should be 
a food of choice.” 


Dehydrated Rice Pudding 


One of the latest additions to the list 
of dehydrated foods for troops over- 
seas is rice pudding. In its concen- 
trated form this pudding is a mixture 
of pre-cooked rice, processed raisins, 
sugar, salt, spices and vanilla flavor- 
ing. When water is added, the rice 
returns to its original grain character 
and the pudding looks and tastes like 
a homemade dessert. 


Condiments After the War 


The rapid strides forward in the de- 
velopment of the science of dehydration 
foreshadow new types of condiments 
when the war is over and restricted 
materials again become available. 

Tomatoes will be dehydrated to a 
powder, to which will be added de- 
hydrated onions, spices, seasoning and 
flavors to make catsup, chili sauce, to- 


| mato sauce for spaghetti, etc. Even 
| the tomato seeds may be dried, ground 
| and included if their nutritive value 


justifies processing. Most of these will 
require vinegar, which must be added 
as glacial acetic acid (dehydrated dis- 
tilled vinegar). Only after the war 
will this product again be available for 
other than war use. Then the new 
condiments can be prepared for the 
table in the quantities desired by the 
mere addition of a measured amount 
of water and a little stirring. 


Many Foods to be Compressed 


The process of compressing foods has 


| not been limited to the dry and dehy- 


drated ones. Laboratory experiments 
have included semi-liquid foods, jams 
and jellies too. These are pressed out 
in squares somewhat larger than pats 
of butter and wrapped in parchment, 
cellophane or similar resistant paper. 
The squares or pats are intended 
as individual servings, like a butter 
pat, and are particularly suitable for 
institutional use. Preliminary investi- 
gation also indicates a saving in the 
cost of items so compressed. 
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Book Reviews 


(Continued from page 72) 





offering the reader a choice of the 
favorite party tricks of some forty odd 
noted hosts and hostesses. 


Designs for Living 


By Effa Brown 
Garden City Pub. Co., New York 
Price $1.79 Pp. 109. 


More than eighty of the pages in 
this 91% x 12% inch home decorating 
guide are composed of four separate 
line cuts illustrating the do’s and don’ts 
of home decoration with suggestions 
for solving specific problems of line, 
proportion, color and livability. 

Unfortunately, however, this book 
which does contain many useful ideas 
for making rooms more interesting and 
livable has several errors in placement 
of captions and in many cases the illus- 
trations are poor. 


All About Modern Decorating 


By Mary Davis Gillies 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $3.00 Pp. 225 


The author’s approach to the mod- 
ern way of home decorating is simple, 
practical and personal. As interior dec- 
orating editor of McCall’s, she has 
helped solve the decorating problems 
of many people. As an observant and 
forward-looking homemaker, she has 
a first-hand knowledge of the subject. 

Believing that “in modern decorating, 
imagination and courage are more im- 
portant than a well-padded bank roll,” 
Mrs. Gillies presents dozen of interest- 
ing case histories and stories of actual 
modern home decorating accomplish- 
ments on a small budget that inspire 
the reader to remake her own home 
with cleaner lines and stronver colors. 

For students, young couples and flex- 
ible older people who want their home 
background to express the world of to- 
day and of the future, this book offers 
many helpful suggestions. For others, 
who are not so forward-looking, there 
is much of interest for a good part of 
the material applies equally to modern 
and traditional room furnishings. More 
than a hundred line drawings and pho- 


Please Note: A printer's error has been dis- 
covered in the Family Farmer Junior Cook Book, 
ovilished by Little, Brown & Company last 
fuil. The last ingredient called for in the Mo- 
dasses Cookie recipe on page 155 should be 1 
teaspoon of soda (not salt). 
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tographs make the text doubly clear. 


Booklets and Pamphlets 

*% Eat Right to Work and Win, con- 
tributed by Swift & Company to Amer- 
ica’s All-Out War Effort through the 
National Nutrition Program and dis- 
tributed by Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services, Washington, D. 
C. 16 pages. Free. Contains food 
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re HEART-SHAPED ra 


“ STRAWBERRY JAM CAKE *: 


WITH NO SUGAR! oR 


charts, quiz on right eating and comic- 
strip illustrations. 

* A Reference Handbook on Electric 
Home Appliances (32 pages), Vitamin 
Retention by Electric Cooking (16 
pages) and Electric Refrigeration and 
Wartime Health (16 pages), Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Mansfield, Ohio. Desk copies 


free for classroom and study projects. 
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AVISH entertaining may be out 

for the duration, but now more 
than ever it’s important, in keeping 
up morale on the home front, to 
give an occasional simple party affair. 

With rationing of this and that, 
however, it’s occasionally difficult 
to know just what to serve. Well, 
for Valentine’s Day you can make 
this attractive and tempting heart- 
shaped STRAWBERRY JAM CAKE 
without using one crystal granule of 
sugar! 

It’s made with KELLOGG’S 
ALL-BRAN, too—which means that it 
supplies all the nutritional bene- 
fits for which ALL-BRAN is famous. 
For the recipe for this cake—and 
many other tempting sugarless 
dishes using cereals—write for the 
helpful, handy Sugar Saving Reci- 
pes folder. Address: Dept. PHK- 
32, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich 











STAR 
SEWING 
BOOK 


Vaeerr Nemes J, 


“BUILD YOUR OWN WARDROBE” 


This book is designed to help students 
and instructors alike. It shows how to 
dress smartly on little money—how to 
build a large and attractive wardrobe 
around a basic suit or dress. Each item 
is illustrated. Easy-to-follow directions. 


Instructions on remodeling and make- | 


over. Star Book, No. 23. For best results, 
use StarTwist Mercerized Sewing Thread. 


“BEGINNER’S HANDBOOK” 


This is a “must” on all teacher’s lists 
as it is a thoroughly practical text book 
of instructions on Jearning how to cro- 
chet, knit and tat. The reader is taken 
from the elementary process of getting 
necessary equipment to making finished 
pieces suitable for wearing. This is the 
new Star Book, No. 24. 


“STAR BOOK OF DOILIES” 


A surprise book that takes doilies out 
of their every-day use and gives them 
the glamour of fashion accessories! 
Dozens of different and exciting uses 
for doilies in the wardrobe and for the 
home. Simplified instructions even a 
beginner can follow. This is the new 
Star Book, No. 22. 


3 NEW 10¢ 


BOOKS EACH 


Se A A AS A AS AAS SS | NT! 
AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 
P.O. Box 78, Canal St.Stn., New York Dept. PHE-2 

I enclose 10c (1le in Canada) for each of 
the books checked. Send me 5 FREE leaflets 
if I order 2 books or more. 

©) Build Your Own Wardrobe, No. 23 

©) Star Beginner’s Handbook, No. 24 

© Star Book of Doilies, No. 22 


Name. 








Address—— = —E 


City =— 


VICTORY NEEDLES 
Keep ‘Em Flying! 
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New! 





| 
| Brighten the Corner 


(Continued from page 58) 





Screen the dining unit 


| To conceal sink from dining table or 
| dining table from living unit use the 
| ply in durable, and drab, monk’s cloth. 
| But dress up the screen! Ask the girls 
in foods classes to bring cut-outs of 


| colored fruits and vegetables clipped 
oT agazines. Use these gay cut- 
from mag Use th gay t 


outs to make an effective and suitable 


| 
| 
| border for the screen. Two or three | 
| screens decorated in this manner when | 
} 


| used together are most attractive, for 


| the borders then create a_ panelled 


| effect. 


| Warning: Do not attempt to shellac monk’s 
cloth screens. The cloth sometimes absorbs the 
shellac unevenly, making a spotty effect. Since 
shellac supplies for civilian purposes are almost 
exhausted, substitute paste wax for shellac in 
finishing wall-paper covered screens. 


Frame your bulletin board 


| You can make an improvised bulletin 


folding screens which most schools sup- | 





| board of beaver board so gay with wall- | 


| paper-border frame that the usual 


strong, sturdy wood - framed variety | 


| 
| will not even tempt you. 
| 


No place for pictures? 


Surely you must have wall space for 
| one plain nine - by - twelve - inch picture 
| frame? Hang the frame correctly, in 

relation to some piece of furniture and 
where it will be in the limelight. Then 
change the picture in your one frame 


week by week. Many beautiful repro- 
ductions of great pictures are available 
at low cost in approximately nine-by- 
twelve-inch size. Art magazines and 
popular magazines often print repro- 
ductions of paintings from noted col- 


lections. 





Note: This is a purely personal prejudice, but | 


| I think that George Bellows’ portrait of his 

| little daughter, called The Lady Jean. is one of 
the most delightful pictures a junior high school 
home economics room can have on its walls. 


If you try any of these suggestions 
for making your department come to 
life with light and color, you will be 
pleasantly surprised at the way in 
which one “imported” idea starts you 
on a whole train of original ideas for 


improving your home economics center. 


And it is always. the original idea, or | 
ro a hi ities #s | gram. Illustrations from local Y.W.C.A.’s and nutri- 


the one you adapt without exactly copy- 
| ing, which is the most fun. 
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C onttasts 


Contrasts! Light with dark, 
print with plain, wool with 
crepe—they’re the new style 


trend that has developed 
from the conservation pro- 
gram. 


You're cooperating with this 
program by teaching students 
how to combine fabrics and 
colors, how to make over old 
garments. You're open for 
suggestions, new ideas, and 
McCall School Service has 
them ready. 


Just turn to the coupon sec- 
tion for a listing of free edu- 
cational material. And do 
write to us for additional in- 
tormation. 


McCALL SCHOOL 
SERVICE 
230 Park Avenue, N, Y. C. 





























HEALTH IN WARTIME 
RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE  $.50 


Dorothy Nye, Josephine L. Rathbone and others 


Good health and relaxation. A discussion of meth- 
ods of recuperating quickly from over-exertion and fa- 
tigue, of how to relax at will and thus balance energy 

expenditure with rest. 


NUTRITION PROGRAMS 
IN THE MAKING § §.50 


For Y.W.C.A.’s and Other Community Groups 
Edited by Marion Lerrigo McWilliams 


Practical questions on how to start a nutrition pro- 
tion experts. Ready in January. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Sources of Information 
on Women’s Occupations 


(Continued from page 74) 





of nursing program and on public health 
workers. 


U. S. War Department. 

Information on WAACS, new Wo- 
men’s Auxiliary Ferry Command, Army 
Nurse Corps and civilian employees. 


Women’s Bureau. U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Publications, charts and information on 
women workers and on employment of 
women in this country and abroad based 
on studies and research by a field staff. 
See Labor Information Bulletin for cur- 
rent articles. 


Women’s Section. Director of Oper- 
ations. War Manpower Commission. 

Information on women in war produc- 
tion and replacement of men by women 
in war industries. The War Manpower 
Commission also has a women’s advisory 
committee recently created by the chair- 
man of the Commission for consultation 
on manpower matters affecting the use 
of women in the war. 


Work Projects Administration. Fed- 
eral Works Agency. 

Statistics on training and work proj- 
ects for women receiving public relief. 


—from EpucaTION FoR VICTORY 


Goop REFERENCES* 


Your Questions As to Women in War 
Industries, Bulletin No. 194 of The 
Women’s Bureau. 5 cents. 

“Equal Pay” For Women In War In- 
dustries, Bulletin No. 196 of The Wo- 
men’s Bureau. 10 cents. 

Hazards to Women Employed in War 
Plants on Abrasive-Wheel Jobs, Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 7 of The Women’s 
Bureau. 5 cents. 

Night Work for Women and Shift Ro- 
tation in War Plants, Special Bulletin 
No. 6 of The Women’s Bureau. 5 cents. 

Guides for Wartime Use of Women on 
Farms, Special Bulletin No. 8 of The 
Women’s Bureau. 10 cents. 

~* All these may be obtained from the Superin- 

tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 


Soap Output Cut 4% 
Reflecting the continued shortage of 
inedible fats and oils, the War Produc- 
tion Board has issued an order cur- 
tailing soap production another 4%, to 


84% of 1942’s output. 


FEBRUARY, 1943 








THIS TIMELY NEW 





SCHOOL PROJECT 


HELPS KEEP EM WEAKIV 


WA theoo an apparel must last 
these days. Premee washing 
care, a major factor in extending 
fabric life, is certain to come in 
for special attention. And what 
more logical place to instruct fu- 
ture home managers in this a 
tant subject than in your class- 
rooms? 


The makers of Ivory Flakes offer 
you the nucleus of a fabric con- 
servation course for yourstudents. 
The material covers in detail 
scientific washing procedure for 


two important types of garments 
—sweaters and dresses. 

Washing instructions, written in 
simple, understandable style, are 
printed on single sheets which fit 
the regulation size notebook. 
“Method” illustrations clarify the 
successive washing steps. 
Examination ofthis classroom ma- 
terial will help you decide how best 
to fit this interesting and timely 
classroom project into your Home 
Economies curriculum. A_ free 
sample set is yours for the asking. 


ORDER FROM THE COUPON SECTION IN THIS MAGAZINE > 
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LEADING MAKERS OF 
famous sweaters, washable dresses, lingerie, girdles, 
gloves and many other manufacturers of fine wash- 
able things advise Ivory Flakes care. Because they 
know that this fast-dissolving flake form of pure, 
gentle Ivory Soap provides safe care for fine wash- 
able garments . . . for delicate materials and soft 
colors. New Ivory Flakes are Double-Quick—dis- 


solve twice as fast! 


+ & 6. ¢€ 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economics Dept., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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WHAT ABOUT SOAP, | 
FOOD FATS ano OILS” 
IN WARTIME? 


These newly 
revised Better 
Buymanship 
guides tell 
just what 
consumers 
should know 





A we headed for a soap shortage? What 
kind of soap shall we have? What 
should everyone do about fats and oils in 
wartime? 

To timely questions such as these con- 
sumers will find helpful answers in these two 
newly revised Better Buymanship guides. 
Here is all the basic information consumers 
have always needed to buy intelligently two 
important groups of household commodities 

plus a practical discussion of buying and 
using these products in wartime. 

Make buying easier 
Both booklets have just been completely 
revised. The material is up-to-the-minute. 
They should be especially helpful to con- 
sumers trying to do a good job of buying for 
the home in today’s markets. 

The Better Buymanship on soap tells 
how soap works, how the kind of water af- 
fects cleansing, how to soften water, how to 
select a soap for a given purpose, how to 
wash fine fabrics, how to choose cleansers, 
solvents and spot removers. 

“Food Fats and Oils” stresses the im- 
portance of fats in human nutrition and of 
buying according to use. Here are essential 
facts to help the homemaker get maximum 
value for her money when buying fats and 
oils in wartime. A final chapter gives timely 
pointers on the care and salvage of fats in 
the home. 

Seven other titles just revised 
Seven other volumes in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Education have 
just been revised from cover to cover. All 
contain much new material. Now, at the 
start of a new semester, don’t you want to 
check up on the editions in your own or your 
school library? Newly revised editions of 
the following are now ready: Money Man- 
agement Principles, The Budget Calendar, 
The Food Dollar, The Clothing Dollar, Fab- 
rics, Floor Coverings, Fish and Fish Oils. 
Copies of any or all will be sent for 244¢ each 
to cover mailing costs. Why don’t you write 
for the titles you are missing today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 





Corporati ow 

ESTABLISHED 1676 

Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organizations 
with 323 branches in 205 cities 


Research Dept. PHE-2 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


I enclose 5¢ in stz amps. Please send newly revised edi- 
tions of *‘Soap”’ and ‘‘Food Fats and Oils.’ 

Name 

Address 

City State 
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News Notes 


(Continued from page 44) 





Defense Health and Welfare Services 
of the F.S.A. by Swift & Company 
which is now making the 16mm. ver- 
sion available free of charge, except for 
transportation costs, to educational in- 
stitutions and civic, service and social 
organizations. 

A Teacher’s Nutrition Manual and 
Quiz has been prepared to accompany 
the film. This manual, together with 
the three-reel movie (running time 30 
minutes), may be booked from Swift & 
Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Portable Heaters Dangerous 


Safety First Councils throughout the 
country are cautioning American fam- 
ilies to take special precautions in the 
use of portable heaters this winter. 
Such heaters should be used only when 
a responsible adult is in charge. “They 
should not be left with small children 
or in vacant rooms. A single draft may 
put out a gas flame, setting the stage 
for a tragic explosion. Electrical equip- 
ment not in repair may also cause fire. 
Keep heaters away from inflammable 


fabrics. 


Short Course for Food Managers 


A seven months course, designed to 
prepare men and women to carry re- 
sponsibility in industrial, commercial 
and hospital food service units as as- 
sistants to trained dietitians, will be 
offered by the Home Economics De- 
partment of The Pennsylvania State 
College starting February 15th. 

This course is open to both men and 
women who are high school graduates, 
regardess of age or experience. The 
first group admitted will be limited to 
fifteen, however, and will serve as an 
experimental group. 

The curriculum wil! include elemen- 
tary nutrition, bacteriology, equipment 
for industrial cafeterias, quantity cook- 
ing and baking, food administration, 
food purchasing and labor management. 
Total cost to students, exclusive of 
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THE NEW BOOKLET | 
By MARIE O’DONAHOE 


Takes a Good Long Step toward 
Solving the Problem of Working 
Mothers. Colorfully and Charming- 
ly Illustrated— 


| CHILD CARE AND DEVELOPMENT 
The Eighth Booklet in the 


Home Economics Series 
Edited by Helen Judy Bond 


Tells high school girls what they need 
| to know to care for the youngest baby 
or the pre-school infant. Describes 
| what to expect, what to prevent, and 
what to encourage in each stage of the 
child’s growth. 


| Write the Publishers for details con- 
cerning each of the Home Eco- 
| nomics Booklets, Each, 44 cents 


| LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


| 34 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 











CREATIVE CAREERS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


An ideal brochure at this time when your gradu- 
ates are planning their future activities.—In Five 
Parts. 
Price 25 cents a copy 
Ten copies or more 20 cents each 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 











room and board, with Se be $193.50. 
$315.00. 
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The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1942 received an 
average increase of more than 
Did ty get that 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HUGHES 


(Member N.A.T.A.) 

















PAUL YATE 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ nes 


* South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 
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' PRACTICE WHAT YOU TEACH 


Let your pupils practice what you teach. The CHASE BABY 
will help you give practical instruction and demonstration 


in your CHILD CARE classes. Used all over the country. 


¢ Bathing e Dressing 

e Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
e Powdering e Making Clothes 
e Feeding e Laundering 


The life-like CHASE BABY comes in several different sizes 


to fit your needs. Built for years of hard use and very rea- 
sonably priced. 


For full information write to 


M. J. Chase 24 Park Place Pawtucket, R. I. 














Teachers everywhere report amazing interest in *““PRESS-ON” 
Mending Tape. MEND AS YOU IRON—REINFORCE WORN 
SPOTS—Clothing, linens, ‘impossible to sew’”’ articles such as 
umbrellas, vacuum cleaner bags, oil cloth, rubber articles with | 
fabric linings, and many other items. Just apply ““PRESS-ON” 
with a hot iron. Easier, stronger, quicker than sewing! WASH- 
PROOF! And homemakers are restyling the family wardrobe, 
too, by using appliques cut from ‘“‘PRESS-ON” Mending Tape— 


the easy, money, time-saving method described in the “*-PRESS- 
ON” booklet. 








IS YOUR RESPONSIBILITY! 
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Do Your Part 
by Shopping for Certified 
Merchandise of Proved Serviceability 


It’s up to every citizen to make our civilian products 
last longer, so that our stock pile of raw materials is 
conserved for our fighting forces. Look for the Seal 
of Quality of the United States Testing Company, Inc., 
when shopping. It identifies merchandise that has 
been scientifically tested for raw material content, 
construction, and serviceability. It is your guarantee 
that the products you buy will deliver good service . . . 
it is your assurance that you are doing your share in 
cur national conservation program. Let the Seal of 
Quality be your shopping guide for the duration. 


Y ie 
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BLUE-PRINTING THE FUTURE 


Our Planning Boards are now anticipating future, peace 
time problems for such industries as chemicals, food 


stuffs, engineering, textiles, and plastics. A consumer 
representative sits in with each of these Boards. 
o special Consumers Planning Board is investigating 
the problems the consumer will face after victory 


..and 





Member of 
Ga &* 


The following products have been tested, certified, and awarded 
the Seal of Quality: 





THIS MENDING METHOD RECOMMENDED 
BY CONSUMER DIVISION OF OPA — 


nner 
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wuPOr pace. “PRESS: 0 
‘=e 64-PAGE P : 
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| ey ize for tracin A ‘ 
wr spoligut 0, ig" Me ina og 
. ith over a Me £ . ; 
List ciel 17 POPULAR COLORS 


~ SOLD AT ALL GOOD 


EL ano 10¢ stores 


_ Department, Drug, Grocery, 
Hardware & Stationery Stores - 
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“‘Bemberg'’—Woven and Knitted Rayon Dress 
and Underwear Fabrics _.- {merican Bemberg Corp 
Bijou Hosiery Blue Line Hosiery Mills, lun 
Headlight and Crown Overalls Crown Overall Mfg. Company 

Girls’ Gym Suits 

North American Woven and Knitted Rayon 
Dress and Underwear Fabrics North American Rayon Corp 

Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases Pequot Mills 

Women’s Coats 

Penn-Rad, Royal Windsor and Radbiloil Motor 
Oil, Renuzit French Dry Cleaner Radbill Oil Compan 

Rayon Songette Slips Sussb 


Tubize Rayon Woven and Knitted Dress and 
Underwear Fabrics Tubize 


/ R. Moore ( mpany 


Prints Biederman 


erg & Feinberg 


Chatillon Corporation 
*American Council of Commercial Laboratories 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA GREENSBORO, WC WOONSOCKET, R&I 





CHICAGO, ILL wWEw YORK, WY 
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ESSENTIAL 
for Saving 


FOOD VALUES 


COOK POTATOES, tomatoes, vegetables, fruits 
with peelings—then mash or sieve thru Food 
Mill. MASHeS RUTABAGAS, pumpkin, squash. 
No lumps! 
APPLES for 
coring, no peeling. 
more yield. 


PUREES—Corn, peas, spinach, tomatoes, all vege 
tables for soups. 


SIEVES prunes, apricots and all 
puddings and frozen desserts. 


STRAINS BABY FOODS from fresh vegetables 
and fruits quicker, cheaper, Saves more vita- 
mins and minerals 


FOLEY FOOD MILL, regular price $1.25. Spe- 
cial price to home economists for demonstration, 
1 only, 65c postpaid. 


FOLEY SIFTER, 2-cup size, sifts into measuring 
cup, 50c. Special price, 1 only, 25c postpaid. 


apples, 
sugar. 25 


quarter 
less 


SAUCE—Just 


no 
Needs 9 


0 


fruits for pies, 


nei 












FOLEY MFG. CO 

112 2nd St. N.E., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

© Send recipe circulars 

for classroom use 

I enclose [) 65c, Foley Food 

a. or () 25¢ Foley Flour coe wes 
§ J x 

I enclose [] 9¢ both Food (% poy me aah . 
Mill and Sifter Good House! eeping 






*or W OLTECTIVE OF 
45 aovenrist® 





a 





(Your order sent postpaid) 


Name 


Address 


me ee ee ee es et ee ee 








Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
ie Ze) 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 
One set FREE to home economics 
bay Vol at su Ma bt b ated atacle} cath act: tat-(e(-ba- ME: bate 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. P. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


servings of common foods. 
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Home Economics Students 
Clubs 


(Continued from page 68) 





The busi- 


ness part of the meeting should prob- 


formal to quite informal. 


ably be handled by parliamentary pro- 
cedure for the sake of speed and eff- 
ciency, while for the program part of 
the meeting an informal air lends an 
atmosphere of friendliness. 

In the 
home economics clubs it is essential to 


discussing organization of 
explain the symbol of the American 


Home 
Betty Lamp. 


Economics Association — the 
This is a small oil-burn- 
ing lamp which was used in the early 
days of this country by housewives 
wherever a bit of light was needed 
for their housework. ‘Today it is used 
the National Student Clubs 
their installation and initiation services. 


by for 
For these clubs it is the symbol of Joy, 
Knowledge, Fellowship, Cooperation, 
Service and Achievement, reminding all 
members of their glorious goal. 





What’s Going On 
In the Textile Field 
(Continued from page 70) 





3. To stimulate in 4-H Club mem- 
bers an awareness of the economy of 
planning and care of clothing. 

4. To develop in 4-H Club members 
the initiative and imagination that will 
enable them to use to the best advan- 
tage all available clothing material. 

5. To encourage the making of ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel and_ acces- 
sories related to the wardrobe. 

6. 


to be of service to their fam‘lies and to 


To encourage 4+-H Club members 


organizations in their communities, such 
as the Red Cross, that are carrying on 
clothing activities in relation to civ‘lian 
defense. 

The National 4-H Clothing Achieve- 
ment Contest takes on added _ signifi- 
that 
household article made or made over 


cance now every garment and 
from available materials by the more 
than 300,000 4-H girls participating, 
contributes considerably to the nation’s 
clothing conservation program and war 
effort. The 12 alone have 


made made 1600 


garments in their 4-H Club sewing 


winners 


or over more than 


p rojects. 


Essentials 
of 


Nutrition 


Revised Edition 
By 
SHERMAN & LANFORD 


Written by the country’s 
foremost authority on nu- 
trition in collaboration 
with his daughter, this 
book presents the princi- 
ples of nutrition in a 
clear, simple way for 
those who have no spe- 
cial training in chemis- 
try or biology. The re- 
vised edition brings all 
material up to date and 
includes the standards re- 
cently adopted by the 
National Nutrition Com- 
mittee. 


Published Jan. 12th. $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 


























TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION For Results 


AUTHORITY ON FASHION CAREERS 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 


Intensive WINTER, SPRING & SUMMER Courses 
V’rofessional methods for beginners or advanced students. 
Special courses for Teachers. Register Now. lushion 
Drawing, Sketching, Layout, Design, Styling, Draping, 
Fashion Writing, Interior Decoration, Textile Design, 
Window Display, Drafting & Camouflage. Regents Cred- 
its. Day Eve. Free Placement. Send for Cir. 23 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d Street) New York 





FASHION DIGEST, 808 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Sponsonng Y 
opy on request, 10¢. 











FREE OF CHARGE 


“TEMPTING, THRIFTY WARTIME MEALS 
for 2 and 4 and 6 
WITH SOME MEATLESS MENUS” 


...the brand new Pet Milk recipe book con- 
tains 63 recipes for dishes that are made extra 
rich in whole milk and vitamin D by the use of 
Irradiated Pet Milk. 























r 
<< rw) Home Economics Department 

'|PET PET LK COMPANY 

t}*. 1447b Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

{ Ax. § Please ng ae. free Of charan, one 
ve copy of ‘‘Tempting rifty War- 

MILE time Meals for 2 and 4 and 6—with 

; Some Meatless Menus.” 

ly teach (subjects) os aeeg gees 

lin __school (grade) 

1 Name Address 

! it: ‘= eee 

‘ (Offer limited to Continental U. S.) 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





Packing the needed Pickup in lunch box meals! 


New, practical booklet shows how to prepare husky, 
healthful lunch box meals to reduce after-lunch let- 
| down, help increase war production 





A timely book . . . on a vital subject! 
With more than five million men and 
women in industry now carrying their 
lunch, it is essential to the war effort 
that these “production soldiers” eat the 
right kind of mid-shift meals. This 16- 
page booklet sums up the fundamentals 
of planning lunch box meals that help 
workers stay strong, vigorous and on the 
job. It carries the seal of acceptance of 
the Committee on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
Send for free copy. Desk copies of “HOW 
TO PACK LUNCH BOXES FOR WAR 
WORKERS,” without charge to home econ- 
omists and teachers. Extra quantities avail- 


able at 2c each. Write 


qUTeE 
inst! 
nomics Manstield: Oo. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO, 


eee n. " 
nufacturing program 


Ma Nutrition 


sonal 
e Nation? 

















316 Fourth Street . 


Mansfield, Ohio 





High Spots of Concrete Information in this Booklet 


@ Plan the Lunch Box with the 
Other Meals in Mind 


@ What is a Good Lunch? 

@ Every Lunch Box Should Con- 
tain These Foods 

@ The Work They Do Makes a 
Big Difference 


@ When War Workers Eat De- 
pends on When They Work 


@Hints on Packing a Lunch 
Box 


@ Tips from the People Who Eat 
the Lunch 


® Food Shortages ... and Lunch 


Box Meals 


e30 Menus for Nutritious 


Lunches 


©69 Tested Recipes for Lunch 
Box Foods 





ti h ELECTRIC. APPLIANCE 
CSUN? nOUSEe rai 
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TUNE IN ON JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, WESTINGHOUSE PROGRAM, NBC, SUNDAY AT 2:30 P.M., E 


MARCH, 1943 " 





